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HE President still “chooses” to refuse to 
amplify his statement anent 1928. His good 
friend ex-Senator Butler of Massachusetts, 
however, has taken it on himself to advise various 
and sundry gentlemen that the President is still in 
the ring and will accept the 
nomination if tendered him. 
The ex-Senator’s action is en- 
tirely plausible when viewed 
from a Bostonian angle, for 
were the President not to run 
Mr. Butler might just as well 
kiss his own chances for reach- 
ing the Senate good-by. But no 
surer way than this of forcing 
the President to some further 
word on the subject of a third term could be devised, 
and Mr. Butler could hardly be called a friend unless 
his intent and purpose is to shove Coolidge into the 
discard with full Coolidge consent, hardly a reason- 
able supposition. 

As long as the word “choose” remains ambiguous, 
for so politicians must still view it, candidates can 
do naught else but deny that they are candidates. 
Both Hoover and Dawes, standing in a class by 





themselves head and shoulders above other pros- 
pects, have done this. Quite rightly, too. In their 
official positions neither could do otherwise. Lowden 
alone continues as an active contender, with Fred 
Starck as his manager and a score of headquarters 
throughout the land. But already the politicians 
of real account, that bare score or so who work 
quietly, constantly, and effectively, have dis- 
counted his strength and relegated him to the 
position of stalking horse for Dawes. So now the 
field is narrowed: Hoover, Dawes, a few favorite 
sons, such as Hughes, Mellon, and Capper, and 
several lesser lights, such as Longworth and Willis, 
who hope to inherit. They may scramble; they may 
cause dissension within the ranks of the party, but 
hidden wounds are more dangerous than open ones, 
and the sooner the President makes his position un- 
mistakably clear, the better will fare the G. O. P. 


McNary-Haugenism’s New Garb 


HE so-called Administration farm-relief bill 
looks very much like McNary-Haugenism in a 
new pair of overalls. Its aims are the same; it differs 
only in the methods by which the law of supply 
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and demand would be arbitrarily subverted. Under 
the provisions of the McNary-Haugen bill the 
Government itself would have adjusted supply to 
demand through the purchase of surplus and the 
levying of objectionable equalization fees. Under 
the substitute bill crop surpluses would be pur- 
chased by farmer-owned corporations financed out 
of Federal coffers. A revolving fund of $300,000,000 
would be set up for the assistance of agrarian co- 
operative associations in buying farm overstocks. 
After such surpluses had been purchased Govern- 
ment experts would “advise” growers how much 
to plant for the succeeding harvest. The proposal 
does not guarantee, however, that the farmers 
would abide by this advice, particularly if they 
were assured that any surplus the next year would 
be bought by funds out of the Government treasury. 

The substitute measure was drafted in Washing- 
ton and released for publication by President 
Coolidge as a feeler. It is not correctly termed the 
“Administration” bill, for the President has not 
officially indorsed it. He probably made it public as 
a midsummer move to draw fire and secure for him 
in advance of the next session of Congress a useful 
line on public sentiment. We cannot believe that 
this latest prescription for farmer ills is in any shape 
as yet to be thrown to the wolves of Congress, but 
as an early trial balloon it should prove useful. 


Discouragement of a Great 
Internationalist 


HE resignation of Viscount Cecil from both the 

British Cabinet and from his post at the League 
of Nations is not surprising. Of all European states- 
men who. have remained in the public eye during 
the last ten years we are con- 
vinced that he kept fixed in his 
heart most firmly the horror 
of war and the steadfast deter- 
mination to devote his energies 
toward some better interna- 
tional order. With the public 
trend constantly whetting na- 
tionalism, the ideals which 
Woodrow Wilson crystallized 
at’ Paris into the League Cov- 
enant have had hard sledding and would have had 
still harder but for Lord Robert’s hold in England 
and the conversion of Briand in France. Now Lord 
Robert has been swept away by the inexorable 
tide, and hard-headed realists who admire the 
Winston Churchills and the Lord Birkenheads can 
rejoice that a constant irritant to their consciences 
has returned to private life. 

There is no need to rehearse the dismal arms 
conference at Geneva to find full justification for 
Lord Robert’s resignation. Throughout his admirers 
on this side of the water were aghast at his cham- 














pionship of the swollen British program, and they 
can now appreciate that he must have been playing 
a most distasteful réle under orders, confident 
perhaps that as a soldier in the ranks he could be 
more effective toward gaining his ideal than as an 
outside critic. It is comforting to find that he still 
follows his light. 

In this connection one thought constantly in- 
trudes. The men who constitute the British Cabinet, 
the men who sit at conferences in Geneva, the men 
in fact who govern every nation in Europe today 
except Russia, are the same men in type, education, 
intellect, and habit of thought who brought on the 
war of 1914. They sent ten million men to their 
graves. They would do so again tomorrow, not 
consciously perhaps, but through their blind stub- 
bornness in being unwilling to relinquish the tools 
of nationalism which brought on the wholesale 
slaughter. Lord Robert was of another type, and 
it bodes no good for mankind to see him shorn of 
official position and power. 


Italy, My Italy! 


HE Cast Iron Duke, Benito Mussolini, has 
sent another thrill around the world. With 
the promulgation of the new “Mussolini Code,” 
something new, something unique in jurisprudence 
has swum into the ken of students of the law. 
Eminent jurists all over the world are wringing 
their hands, weeping bitterly, or throwing their law 
libraries out of the window. For, according to the 
Duke’s latest bright idea, Italians or foreigners who 
commit on foreign territory any of the long list of 
political, social, or common crimes detailed in the 
code are subject to Italian law. Everybody, every- 
where, thus becomes a kind of Italian subject. If 
you throw a brick through the window of the Italian 
consulate in New York City and are arrested and 
tried and convicted and fined and sent to jail for 
six months; and if you pay the fine and serve your 
sentence and are discharged, you might be justified 
in regarding the incident as closed. Not so, according 
to Benito. Of course he will probably not attempt 
to extradite you, but wait till he catches you in 
Italy! The first thing you know you will be ex- 
plaining to the judge that while it is true that you 
did, in a moment of pique, make the regrettable 
gesture in question, yet you have been fully punished 
for it, and you want to apologize here and now for 
it, and let bygones be bygones. When the judge 
has finished wiping the tears of laughter from his 
eyes he will point with pride to Article to of the 
new code, which provides that foreigners who have 
committed crime on foreign territory may be 
retried by the Italian courts even if they have been 
acquitted or convicted and served sentence in the 
country where the crime was committed. 
Italy is going to lose a good deal of tourist trade, 
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one fears. No more can the editors of Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT look forward to lolling on the Lido sands 
or to rendering “O Sole Mio” from a gondola on 
the Grand Canal; no more will the Forum echo 
with our tread or the Pitti Palace reveal ‘to us its 
treasures. Our references to the Duce have been 
more than impertinent. They have risen to the 
grave altitude of lese majesty. Italy will see us 
no more. . 

In the meantime, one wonders just how the code 
will work in practice. Will all the other Govern- 
ments of the world reciprocate and pass similar 
laws? If so, chaos yawns. The prospect is pleasing 


only to morticians. 


The Dogwatch on the Rhine 


7 a and French bugles still blow reveille in 
the Rhineland, and while the calls may be 
somewhat muted by plans of the two nations to 
reduce materially their respective armies of occupa- 
tion within the next few weeks, 
there is no sign that either in- 
tends to give the order for recall. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister, is still 
bent upon carrying out the 
stern letter of the Versailles 
Treaty which will keep Tom- 
mies in Germany until 1935, but 
he has, at the same time, re- 
moved some of the sting from 
their presence by his statement that they are acting 
simply as a guarantee of reparations payments 
under the Dawes Plan. In no sense are they to be 
considered as security against an armed attack by 
Germany against France or any of the former Allies. 
Much thunder is thus removed from the bristling 
Getman Nationalists’ wail that the troops indi- 
cate the emptiness of the Locarno treaties. Even 
though Sir Austen’s pronouncement fails to remove 
the obvious thorn and withdraw the army of occu- 
pation, it still acts as a conciliating definition. And, 
upon the surface, it appears that it was he who 
strengthened Briand’s hand sufficiently to wring 
from a stubbornly Nationalistic Cabinet the promise 
that France’s Rhineland army would be reduced. 
Premier Poincaré still retains the recalcitrant spirit 
which led him into the Ruhr, and the majority of 
his Cabinet sides with him in viewing Germany 
suspiciously. Briand represents the newer school of 
conciliation. With a definite promise that there 
will be fewer evidences of French army blue in 
Germany before many weeks have passed, Briand 
stands in a far easier position at this month’s 
League Assembly where Stresemann is sure to make 
new demands for reducing the Rhineland troops 
and shortening the period of occupation. 

No doubt the chorus of German irreconcilables 
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will now turn with renewed vigor to the drive 
for an official revision of the war-guilt clause. Before 
the ink was dry upon the Versailles Treaty, Ger- 
mans had begun their effort to remove the badge of 
sole guilt which the treaty placed upon them. For- 
eign Minister Stresemann made it the subject of 
representations before the League almost as soon as 
Germany was admitted; within the past week Ger- 
man delegates to the Interparliamentary Union 
congress in Paris have brought it up again. For the 
former Allies, it is an embarrassing discussion — 
one which they may well not “choose” to take up. 
For to admit that Germany was not solely respon- 
sible for bringing on the war is to destroy a fond 
tradition which propaganda carefully built up and 
sustained throughout the four years of the conflict. 
In the end, it will undoubtedly be the pressure of 
truth as revealed in the many memoirs and revalua- 
tions of prewar diplomacy which will force the re- 
vision, rather than any demands by Germany. 
Publication of foreign office and private correspond- 
ence from the files of most of the combatants, to- 
gether with estimates of historians, are gradually 
bringing the world to the judgment that responsi- 
bility for the conflict cannot be hung upon any one 
of the nations involved. Each nation disclaims 
all desire to foment a new war. It is a claim which 
could not be better grounded than upon a frank 
admission of the diplomatic errors which collec- 
tively brought on the last one. 


Paying the Cost of Crashes 


| sewage an aviator has a perfect right to 
try any kind of adventurous flight across ocean 
or wilderness that he likes. The Fool Killer unfortu- 
nately is only an imaginary. institution and no 
machinery exists to prevent a young man from 
hopping off any fine morning 
for Kamchatka or the Desola- 
tion Islands. When, however, 
he gets into trouble or.ié re- 
ported missing, the humane 
instincts of the public demand 
that he shall be searched for — 
and damn the expense! Con- . 
sequently, the Navy sends de- 
stroyers, submarines, airplanes; 
the Treasury Department sends 
Coast Guard rum hunters; the Army sends flying 
colonels; liners and merchantmen are pulled this 
way and that by wireless — all because a rattle- 
headed or too adventurous young man has bitten 
off more than he can chew. 
This seems to us unfair to the Government and to 
taxpayers in general. If the Navy will have to look 
for missing flyers, it should have the right to pass on 
the qualifications of plane and pilot before the | 
flight begins. During the past six months eleven 
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aviators have been definitely lost in ambitious ocean 
flights, and Redfern at this writing is unaccounted 
for. The most glaring instance, of course, was the 
ill-advised Dole air derby from California to the 
Hawaiian Islands in which six men and one woman 
lost their lives. It would be interesting to know how 
large a bill the taxpayers of the country will have to 
meet for the privilege of searching for these unwise 
and unfortunate individuals. 

We do not say this in disparagement of the hero. 
ism of those flyers who failed, nor do we wish to 
discourage the pioneering spirit of pilots today, but 
we feel that such flights should be subject to govern- 
mental control if the Government is to be called on 
in case of failure. 


Side-stepping a Party Issue 


i would take tractors and wild horses dragging in 
front and bayonets and scythes prodding behind 
to get either of the great political parties into a 
debate on the question of prohibition. All they want 
to do with it is to leave it alone. 
It is a vote loser no matter 
which side you espouse. Econ- 
omy and tax reduction are 
nicer issues; everybody likes 
them. Farm relief is rather 
thorny, but something has to be 
said about it, anyhow. Flood 
control, tariff, prosperity, those 
*) are fine issues, too, but as 
for this prohibition baby — let 

someone else hold it while its ma goes shopping. 
‘The New York Herald Tribune has no hesitation 
in turning down the mean, spiteful suggestion of the 
New York Evening World, that it should urge the 
Republican party frankly to state its position in this 
great subject. Not at all, says the Herald Tribune; 

prohibition is bigger than party. 





We believe that the present situation is intoler- 
able, that enforcement is a joke and that the law 
should be modified, if for no other reason than to end 
the period of hypocrisy created by the law. The 
question of prohibition is bigger than Democratic or 
Republican party politics. It will never be answered 
satisfactorily until it is regarded as a national issue, 
a subject in which all Americans, regardless of party 
allegiances, are vitally interested. 


And there you are, just where you were before. 


The Real Service for Heflin 


HE movement in the Alabama Legislature to 
make Senator Heflin an admiral in order to 
defend this country from the impending attack of 
the Pope of Rome has been received with great favor 


in all quarters except Alabama and the Navy. The 
burghers of the larger Alabama cities, the savants 
of her universities and academies, the intelligentsia 
of her salons, may be fed up with Mr. Heflin, but in 
the Saharas of the Bible Belt they like their. loud- 
speakers loud. Of course, the Navy views the pro- 
posal with alarm, if not with horror, but one feels 
that its reactions are selfish and lacking in considera- 
tion for the public weal. Perhaps the most useful 
place to put Mr. Heflin would be in the lighthouse 
service. Anchored, let us say, at Nantucket Shoals, 
Mr. Heflin, on foggy days and nights, would render 
priceless service to navigation. As he hurled defiance 
at the Pope or THE INDEPENDENT or the “money 
power,” sailors miles distant would hear and sheer 
away from his shallows. 

This is a really high-class suggestion and we in- 
dorse it heartily. Soon we expect to announce a 
national “‘Heflin-as-Foghorn Week.” 


Vale to an Editorial Friend 
M&2: ST. LOE STRACHEY, who died recently 


in England after a long illness, will be mourned 
by the many Americans who knew him personally 
and by the larger audience who knew him as an 
editor and author. By none is his loss more deeply 
felt than by the Editors of Tue INDEPENDENT. One 
of our first tasks when we took over this magazine 
from its former proprietors was to find the ideal 
London correspondent, and we found him in Mr. 
Strachey. From that time until his retirement on 
account of ill health he sent us monthly articles of 
delightful quality, wise, temperate, kindly, urbane, 
typical of the journalism he represented so nobly. 

As editor of the London Spectator for many years, 
Mr. Strachey made his influence felt wherever 
English was spoken and his influence was always on 
the good side. A gentleman in every true and fine 
sense, he considered always.the other man’s point 
of view, the excuses for his errors, but for himself he 
held fast to the ideals of honor and fair conduct and 
good faith which governed his every action. One felt 
immediately and instinctively his transparent fair- 
mindedness. He never upheld a false cause because 
it was popular or decried a true one because his 
public disapproved it. Such journalism as that of the 
Spectator was and is one of the glories of England, a 
justification of an aristocracy in public affairs. 

He was peculiarly appreciative of the American 
point of view and responsive to the tempo of life 
here. Indeed, he often said that he felt himself 
American-minded. Emerson and Walt Whitman he 
knew, as it seemed, by heart. For Washington and 
Lincoln and Lee he had an almost reverent admira- 
tion. He saw the best in us, and if he saw the worst, 
he never admitted it. 

A good and noble spirit, a brave defender of the 
faith, and a great gentleman has gone to his reward. 
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Will the Negro Suffrage Issue 
Seat Varer 


HEN the “most august deliberative body 

in the world” settles down to business at 

the opening: of the next Congress, the 
country will be treated to some of the most engaging 
political manceuvres set in motion for a number of 
years. At the outset — with 
party lines drawn taut — the 
contest over the seating of 
Senators-elect Vare of Pennsyl- 
vania and Smith of Illinois 
should be tremendously amus- 
ing to the student of practical 
politics. Furthermore, the very 
real question as to whether the 
Federal Government shall dic- 
tate the manner in which States 
conduct primary elections will be thrashed out. 

Hints of what may be expected were uncovered in 
the closing days of the last session, and it is not an 
overbold venture to suggest — as a result of those 
hints — that many Democrats may not be so en- 
thusiastic as one would suppose to press the issue 
against the would-be Senators from Pennsylvania 
and Illinois. The reasons are plain: If the Demo- 
crats insist on branding Vare and Smith with the 
mark of fraud, it is quite certain that the Republi- 
cans will set in motion sweeping investigations into 
the unconstitutional disfranchisement of negroes 
throughout the South — not the laws of the South- 
ern States, mind, but the practices of white South- 
erners. Indeed, it has been broadly stated that if 
Vare and Smith are denied their seats, full many a 
Democratic Senator from Dixie chosen in elections 
at which many citizens were denied the right to vote 
may find his own chair trembling under fulmina- 
tions of fraud. In short, the precedent which the 
Senate would establish by tampering with primary 
election affairs in two Northern States would open 
the way for similar meddlings south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

In the final days of the last session, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee reported a resolution for a 
recess investigation of the barter and sale of Federal 
offices in the South. These practices were fully re- 
ported in THE INDEPENDENT in a series of articles 
by Samuel Taylor Moore, and from any standard of 
ethical judgment were certainly meat for investiga- 
tion. Senator Ernst, Republican, of Kentucky at 
once countered with another resolution calling for 
examination of charges that “in some of the States 
where such practices [sale of offices] are reported, 
there is a denial to many citizens of their right 
to vote...” 

Action on both of these resolutions was pre- 
vented by a filibuster under the leadership of 
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Senator Reed (Republican) of Pennsylvania. In the 
course of his speech making Senator Reed declared 
that unless Vare and Smith were seated in the next 
session, the right of various Democratic Senators 
to hold their seats would be challenged on the 
grounds that they were chosen at elections in which 
the vote of a part of the electorate had been sup- 
pressed. His remarks were so effective as to prompt 
several Southern Senators to announce their con- 
viction that practices in primaries were not a proper 
subject for Congressional investigation. 

Stalwart among the Southern gentlemen who do 
not wish to meddle with Northern primaries is 
Senator Cole Blease of South Carolina. He opposed 
the Smith-Vare investigation from the outset. This 
fiery Solon declared frankly that laws of his State 
prohibited Republican negroes from voting at 
Democratic primaries. Asked if the laws had been 
upheld by court decisions, he shot back the retort, 
“T do not know, and I do not care. They are on the 
statute books and in the constitution [of his State], 
and the white people of South Carolina have been 
following them, and they are going to continue to 
follow them. If that be defiance, make the most of 
it.” And perhaps the Senate will. 

Another weapon which Republicans of the Old 
Guard hold over the heads of their Democratic 
colleagues in this connection is the threat of reap- 
portionment. The Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution reads: 


When the right to vote at any election [general] 

. is denied to any male... citizens of the 

United States . . . the basis of representation [in 

the State where the offense is committed] . . . shall 

be reduced in the proportion which the number of 

said male citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens . . . in such State. 


Three years ago Representative Tinkham of 
Massachusetts introduced a resolution calling upon 
the Committee of the Census, which was then con- 
sidering reapportionment, to study the disfran- 
chisement of negroes in the South with a view to 
reducing Southern representations if suffrage sup- 
pression were established. When the whole matter 
of reapportionment was sidetracked, the investiga- - 
tion went by the boards. 

It is natural that sober-minded Senators and Con- 
gressmen will do their utmost to prevent a sectional 
struggle in Congress over the negro question. But 
there is little doubt that the issue will be forced if 
Vare and Smith are not seated. We should regret a 
general muckraking campaign, but we nevertheless 
feel that the methods of electing representatives who 
shall legislate for the whole nation is the business of 
the nation and not alone that of the separate States. 
In other words, the Senate should have full rights 
to investigate Senatorial primaries regardless of 
how the States may howl. 
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Hands Around the Pacific 


By Stephen P. Duggan 


transfer of human interest and activity from 
the Mediterranean to the Atlantic was the 
chief achievement of the Fifteenth Century, so a 
similar transfer from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
will be the most important accomplishment of the 
Twentieth Century. Whether this will turn out to 


Se publicists maintain that, just as the 


ministers like Ramsay MacDonald and Edouard 
Herriot and later by Briand, Chamberlain, Strese- 
mann. It is true that, because of their prominence, 
these men gave the sessions of the League great 
news value. But it is equally true that the founda- 
tions upon which these men built had been laid by 
less prominent but equally capable men in previous 


be true, there can be no 
question of the convic- 
tion on the part of the 
members of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 
which closed its sessions 
at Honolulu a month 
ago, of the great im- 
portance to mankind 
generally of a wise so- 








In Honolulu from July 12 to 30 a group of 140 men 
and women from all the countries bordering on the 
Pacific met to discuss the problems which are common 
to their area. The sessions were private and little has 
previously appeared concerning their scope and ac- 
complishments. Dr. Duggan, director of the Institute 
of International Education and Professor of Govern- 
ment at the College of the City of New York, was one 

of the American members of the conference 


years. The Institute of 
Pacific Relations delib- 
erately refrained from 
including in its mem- 
bership cabinet members 
or government officials 
in the belief that their 
presence would embar- 
rass the free expression 
of opinions. The con- 


lution of the problems 


ference was wholly un- 








which confront the na- 
tions whose borders touch the Pacific Ocean. 
The members of the Institute represented 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, China, 
Japan, Korea, Canada, and the United States, and 
each national unit contained representatives of its 
most important vocational and cultural groups. 
In the American group, banking and finance were 
represented by men like Jerome Greene of Lee 
Higginson & Co.; education, by President Ray 
Lyman Wilbur of Leland Stanford University; 
labor, by Paul Sharrenberg, secretary of the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor; commerce, by Wallace 
M. Alexander of San Francisco; religion and mis- 
sions, by Archbishop Hanna of California and 
Professor Fleming of Union Theological Seminary; 
the press, by Herbert Croly, editor of the New Re- 
public, and Chester H. Rowell of Berkeley; women’s 
organizations, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt of 
New York and Miss Grace Abbott of Washington. 
The British group was led by Sir Frederick Whyte, 
recently president of the National Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly, and Lionel Curtis of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London. The 
chairman of the Canadian group was General Sir 
Arthur Currie, president of McGill University, 
and the other nations were represented by men of 
similar calibre. In addition they were accompanied 
by experts in the fields of communications, food 
supply, population, immigration, international law, 
economics, diplomacy, and Far Eastern history 
and politics. 
__ It is sometimes stated that the League of Nations 
did not begin to appeal to the people as a power 
until its conferences were attended by high-ranking 


official in character. The 
members represented no one but themselves. They 


made no decisions and drew up no resolutions. © 


What, then, did they accomplish? 


HE 140 men and women who gathered at 

Honolulu from July 12 to 30 did not assemble 
there in the belief that they would solve any of the 
problems of the Pacific area which are causing 
international friction and ill will. They did believe, 
however, that the conference would provide the 
opportunity for securing a sympathetic understand- 
ing of opposed views and an appreciation of those 
who hold them; that besides providing a clearing 
house for ideas it would probably discover gaps in 
the relevant knowledge concerning problems which 
would demand research not only with reference to 
immediate political problems, but with reference 
to the underlying factors — biologic, economic, and 
psychologic— that condition these political problems. 
They believed, moreover, that their aims could best 
be accomplished were their round tables and forums 
held in private and without undue publicity, 
because then discussion could be carried on with 
the greatest frankness. That the aims of the con- 
ference were well realized is the unanimous belief 
of those who attended. Let one illustration suffice. 
It is unquestionably true that, high-minded as 
they were, the Chinese members came to the 
conference suspicious of the British and harboring 
considerable bitterness of spirit toward them. 
Nor did they fail to make what they considered a 
full indictment of British policy in China. They left 
for home convinced of the good will of the intelli- 
gent and influential portion of the British public, 
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convinced by the proofs which the British members 
offered of the new orientation of British policy in 
regard to China. Each of these national groups 
returned home satisfied that there were men and 
women in the other’s country who could be relied 
upon to give a fair view of its side of a controversy 
between the two countries. 


A the opening of the new international bridge 
between Canada and the United States on 
August 8 Vice President Dawes said he believed the 


failure of the naval conference at Geneva was due 


to lack of adequate preparation before the con- 
ference convened. The Institute of Pacific Relations 
can testify to the need of such preparation. The first 
session was somewhat hurriedly called in the spring 
of 1925, and when the session was held at Honolulu 
in July of that year, the program had to be made 
from day to day. Much good spade work was 
accomplished, but it was soon evident that if con- 
structive work was to be done, the next conference 
of July, 1927, would have to be planned with the 
greatest care. In the two years’ interval distin- 
guished experts in various fields carried on research 
for report to the conference. The executive com- 
mittee of each national group considered most 
carefully the topics that ought to appear on the 
program and the men who ought to discuss them; 
and the committees on delegates tried to secure 
the men and women best qualified to realize the 
aim of the Institute — to discover, interpret, and dis- 
seminate the facts on Pacific matters so that the vari- 
ous peoples and responsible authorities would be led 
to better international relations in the Pacific. 

What were the topics considered at the Institute, 
and how were they treated? The problem of China 
overshadowed all others, and certain things were 
quickly made evident to all present. Whether the 
Chinese members came from Peking, Shanghai, or 
Mukden, whether they were Christian or non- 
Christian, to whatever vocation they belonged, they 
were extreme Nationalists. It was impossible to 
listen to them or to the foreigners from China who 
attended the conference without being convinced 
that in the future, and, moreover, in the immediate 
future, China intends to be treated upon an equality 
with other nations. The so-called “unequal” 
treaties mean to them the treaties dating from that 
of Nanking in 1842, which they maintain were not 
only imposed upon them but the significance of 
which they did not appreciate owing to their igno- 
rance of Western international relations. The ex- 
istence of these treaties results today in three 
major problems which received full discussion at 
the conference, namely, tariff autonomy, extra- 
territoriality, and foreign concessions. 

The unequal treaties permit China to collect a 
tariff of but five per cent on all imported goods 
whether necessities or luxuries. This, the Chinese 


maintain, not only prevents an adequate support to 
a unified government, but also the development of 
their industries. The tariff conference which was 
held at Peking last winter in accordance with the 
Washington Treaty of 1921-22 did not solve the 
problem. The Chinese maintain that this was due 
to the most-favored-nation clause of the unequal 
treaties which permits even one foreign state to 
hold up a revision of the tariff duties when all the 
others agree to it. The foreigners maintain that the 
breakdown of both the tariff and extraterritoriality 
conferences of last winter was due to the divided 
condition of China and to the announcement of 
the Canton Government that it would honor no 
agreements made by the Peking Government. It 
was generally agreed, however, by the members 
of the conference, save, perhaps, by the Japanese, 
that tariff autonomy must come and come soon. 
It will be a difficult situation for Japan. Japan now 
furnishes China with the great majority of manu- 
factured coarse goods of all kinds. The Chinese 
members admitted that tariff autonomy would 
unquestionably result in protection for home 
manufacture of these very kinds of goods. This 
would result in destroying the market for Japanese 
goods and in industrial depression in Japan. 
Whether China and Japan, when the former be- 
comes stabilized, can negotiate a treaty which will 
permit of preferential rates for Japanese goods of the 
coarse kinds that will not conflict with the most- 
favored-nation clause of most tariff treaties is a 
deeply significant problem. 

Despite the evidence presented by the Chinese 
members to the effect that the Germans, Austrians, 
and Russians, who no longer enjoy extraterritorial 
privileges, can carry on in China as well as formerly, 
the majority of the members were not convinced 
of the wisdom of immediately abolishing extra- 
territoriality. It is an exceedingly intricate problem 
requiring careful consideration of the vested inter- 
ests that have arisen under the treaties and of the 
commitments that have been made. Nor were the 
majority of the members convinced that the Chinese 
courts were adequate in knowledge and experience 
to meet the situation at once. All were agreed that 
extraterritoriality would have to go, but the. 
majority were of the belief that a stated time ought 
to be fixed to permit a gradual conforming to the 
new situation. 


peor the problem of the foreign settlements 
and concessions presents one great obstacle — 
Shanghai. The British have already returned their 
concessions at Hankow and Kiukiang and are 
negotiating for the return of the one at Tientsin. 
It will hardly be possible for other nations to retain 
theirs in face of the British precedent, once China 
becomes unified. But Shanghai presents a unique 
situation. The International Settlement there is 
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under the administration of a municipal council 
which has a majority of British delegates, but also 
includes representatives of other peoples, prin- 
cipally Americans and Japanese. Moreover, lying 
next to it and for all practical purposes a part of it 
is the French Concession. The municipal council 
does not hesitate to call upon the home Govern- 
ments for assistance when Shanghai is endangered, 
but it does not hesitate to ignore the suggestions 
of the home Governments if it does not approve 
them. It is an imperium in imperio. The foreigners 
maintain that the magnificent city and port which 
has been developed upon the mud flat that was 
given them to dwell upon in 1842 are the product 
of their initiative and resourcefulness. The Chinese 
maintain that Shanghai is within their country, 
that ninety-five per cent of its inhabitants are 
Chinese, and eighty-five per cent of its taxes are paid 
by Chinese. They refuse to accept as a solution 
minority representation on the municipal council. 
But the Chinese members believe, as do ll 
that were present, that wise solutions can only 
result from negotiation and not from unilateral 


action. 


O problem created a deeper impression than 
that of the food supply and population of 
Japan. Japan cannot raise enough food for her 
present population which increases at over half a 
million a year. Emigration is no solution. It merely 
creates a void at home which is filled up by an 
increase of births. Moreover, the countries to which 
the Japanese wish to go, Canada, the United States, 
and Australia, have exclusion laws or practices. 
Birth control, whether deliberate or arising from 
an improved standard of living, takes generations 
to produce an effect. Following the precedent of 
Germany in the last two decades of the Nineteenth 
Century, Japan transformed herself from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial economy in the Twentieth. 
Now she is informed that the Chinese expect to do 
the same thing and thereby deprive her of the chief 
market for her manufactured products. It is a dark 
outlook, and it is not alone Japan’s problem. It is 
a world problem. The fact that three virile peoples, 
the British, the Italians, and the Japanese, are all 
faced with the same situation convinced the mem- 
bers of the Institute of the great need of education 
in the biologic and economic backgrounds of 
political problems, if constructive solutions rather 
than palliatives are to be forthcoming. 

A discussion of the Japanese problem naturally 
led to that of Oriental immigration. It was made 
manifest by the members from Canada, Australia, 
and the United States that public opinion at home 
was adamant against a large influx of Oriental 
labor which would destroy the standard of living 
and result in the development of social, economic, 
and political problems of a most undesirable kind. 


It was pointed out that the United States already 
has a black problem in its South and cannot afford 
to have a yellow problem in the West. The attitude 
taken by most of the members from Occidental 
countries was somewhat as follows: We have been 
trying to see ways whereby China’s sovereignty 
‘and equality can be fully restored so that she can 
protect herself and her people from the bad results 
of a too rapid inrush of foreign investments, a too 
rapid industrialization. Similarly, we wish to protect 
ourselves from a too great influx of Orientals that 
would result in the lowering of our ‘standard of 
living and in the disintegration of our social in- 
stitutions. The Oriental members willingly admitted 
that contention and stated that no intelligent 
Oriental wanted or expected unrestricted immigra- 
tion. What they objected to was discrimination. 
The Japanese members made it clear that the 
abrupt, harsh, and tactless manner whereby the 
gentlemen’s agreement had been abrogated by 
unilateral action on the part of the United States 
in the passage of the exclusion clause still caused 
intense resentment. Though they made no such 
suggestion, it was clear that they would like Japan 
to be placed upon the quota basis. Two per cent 
of the number of Japanese here’in 1890 would not 
amount to 150. But it cannot be overlooked that 
China would resent exclusion were any other 
Asiatic nation to be placed upon the quota. And 
two per cent of the 125,000 Chinese who were in 
the United States in 18g0 is 2,500. 

The manner in which the Chinese question 
obtruded itself into the discussion of almost all 
other questions was shown when the American 
members considered the Philippine problem. At- 
tention was drawn to the fact that where the vigor- 
ous Chinese were permitted freely to settle among 
the Malay peoples of the Pacific, they soon con- 
trolled the situation. It is easy to imagine what un- 
restricted Chinese immigration would mean for 
the Filipinos. The Institute as a whole did not 
consider the Philippine problem. The American 
group did and went so far as to express the hope 
that a commission consisting of an equal number 
of Filipinos and Americans might be constituted 
to study the question in all its aspects, and to 
report a solution that would be acceptable to both 
Americans and Filipinos. 


TT ‘HESE, in brief, are a few of the vast subjects 

opened for discussion which will again attract 
the attention of the Institute at its next session 
in 1929. Perhaps some day in the future, high- 
ranking representatives of the countries bor- 
dering on the Pacific may meet in Honolulu to 
take practical advantage of this earlier foundational 
work. For that is exactly its nature; out of it we 
may hope will come a better understanding of the 
broad, international problems of the Pacific. 
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MONG American 
educators who 
do not repose 


complete faith in the in- 
fallibility of higher edu- 
cation today is Dr. 
Hamilton Holt, former 
editor of THe INDE- 
PENDENT and now presi- 


dent of Rollins, Florida’s 


Education for the Student 


By A. J. Hanna 


The visionary H. G. Wells has foretold a day 
when our great universities will be nothing more than 
architectural curiosities. Hamilton Holt, a former 
editor of ‘The Independent’’ recently elected president 
of Rollins College, Florida, does not go so far as that, 
but he does find present educational trends pointing up 
a blind alley. The accompanying article explains in 
detail his revolutionary experiments in the field of 

higher education at Rollins 


between professor and 
student should be. Un- 
der the recitation system 
the professor’s inge- 
nuity is largely exerted 
in finding out whether 
or not the student has 
learned his lesson. If 
the student is able to 
answer the questions 





put, he is given a good 








oldest college, located 
at Winter Park. Presi- 
dent Holt, whose editorial and educational policies 
have been featured by independence tempered with 
common sense and fearlessness, has a plan which he 
believes will save American institutions from in- 
tellectual barrenness. While it is true that colleges 
in general have glorified the lecture method of in- 
struction, have overlooked quality for quantity, 
and have made into a routine the mass production 
of young people supposedly “educated” by the 
marking system, it is becoming evident that people 
everywhere are now giving more practical attention 
to educational matters than heretofore. 

President Holt declares that all education is self- 
education, and that the important question before 
colleges, if they are to remain a factor in the develop- 
ment of citizenship, is the means by which students 
can best educate themselves. “I was profoundly 
impressed,” he declares, “when I completed my 
studies at Yale and Columbia and entered my pro- 
fessional career on THE INDEPENDENT, to find that 
my colleagues in the editorial room, who never 
thought of teaching me anything, taught me every- 
thing, while my professors, who were paid to teach 
me, taught me virtually nothing. And yet both my 
professors at college and my colleagues on THE 
INDEPENDENT were all the same type of men. I 
concluded, therefore, that the fault lay in the 
system. 

“It occurred to me then that the first duty of a 
college should be to bring the student and professor 
into the closest possible touch in the working hours 
of the day, my theory being that the student’s mind 
is immature, that he frequently does not know how 
to study, that he more frequently has not the will to 
study, and that the time when he most needs the 
professor’s advice, help, and supervision is when he 
is preparing his assignment and not after he has 
learned it or failed to learn it. 

“The quiz or recitation system is not as bad as 
the lecture system, but as at present conducted it 
is almost a reversal of what the proper relation 


mark. If he is unable to 
do so, he is given a poor mark. Marks, therefore, 
tend to become the end of the student’s endeavor, 
and not the mastery of the subject. The whole mark- 
ing system is based largely on the assumption — 
alas! too. true in most cases — that the student is 
unfaithful. If, however, the student has been faith- 
ful and learned his lesson, then manifestly he has 
learned it without the aid of the teacher. If he has 
been unfaithful and has not learned his lesson, then 
it is too late to learn it in the recitation period. In 
either case the professor plays a minimum part in 
the student’s mental progress.” 

One of his observations after fifteen years’ study 
is that the chief fault of the American college today. 
lies in “its insatiable impulse to expand materially,” 
thus suppressing through mass production the in- 
dividuality of the student. Another criticism is 
aimed at the waste of unsupervised time for which 
student life has become notorious as a direct result 
of the lecture and quiz system in vogue in the major- 
ity of colleges and universities today. 


iy 1909 President Holt induced his colleague, 
Dr. Edwin Slosson, then literary editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT, to make a survey of the leading 
universities of the country and to write for the mag- 
azine his estimate of them. Dr. Slosson’s disclosures, 
which during the following year appeared in book - 
form as “The Great American Universities,” so 
impressed President Holt that he then and there 
determined that should he ever have an opportunity 
— it never occurring to him that he should later be 
called to a college presidency — to do something in 
education, he would be committed to a policy that 
would so reorganize the methods of teaching that 
there would be a free exchange of thought between . 
pupil and teacher in personal conference during 
which the student is helped over difficulties, shown 
how to study, and given an illustration of the schol- 
arly attitude toward knowledge. 

If the record of President Holt’s first two years 
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at Rollins may serve as an indication of his future 
achievement there, then surely he is on the high 
road to a success that may deeply influence the 
educational system of the country and make a 
distinct contribution to the progress of America. 


URING his first year’s administration a new 
policy was formulated by him and adopted by 
the board of trustees to make Rollins an ideal small 
college of liberal arts by restricting the student 
body to 400 men and 300 women, by calling only 
those professors who have the genuine gift of teach- 
. ing and the nobility of character to inspire youth, 
and by making the most beautiful campus that 
Mediterranean architecture and landscape garden- 
ing could devise. For the launching of this program 
the alumni and friends of education in Florida re- 
sponded with more than $500,000 in cash, pledges, 
and land. The daughters of the late F. B. Knowles 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, a founder of Rollins, 
gave $100,000 for a chapel, and the late Elbert 
H. Gary, president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, established a loan fund of $25,000 to help 
worthy and needy students. With this backing 
President Holt immediately called to the faculty 
a number of new teachers, increased faculty salaries 
by 124.5 per cent, and spent $50,000 in recondition- 
- ing the grounds and buildings and providing teach- 
ing equipment to meet the requirements of the 
Southern Association of Colleges. He arranged a 
program of weekly addresses by celebrities for 
inspirational purposes; set up a public service de- 
partment through which Rollins is serving the State 
of Florida by loaning its professors and experts for 
addresses and general community service to schools, 
churches, and civic organizations; organized a new 
system of entrance whereby students are selected 
on the basis of general preparation, moral fitness, 
and promise of becoming useful citizens, rather than 
mere information; and secured from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
an allocation of equipment for the development of 
the art department. The outstanding achievement 
has been, however, a quickening of interest in 
higher education among the people of Florida and 
the focusing of national attention on the new 
“Two-Hour Conference Plan of Study” which 
was substituted last fall for the sixty-minute 
period of lecture and quiz. 

The purpose of the Two-Hour Conference Plan 
is to put academic life on a more practical basis by 
placing class attendance on a par with the hours 
and duties of a business office or editorial room, 
where continuous consultation and codperation 
between teacher and taught is possible and where 
the maximum impact of the professor’s personality 
upon the student’s mind will be made at a time when 
it is most needed, where companionship and teach- 
ing are united, and where the student learns to rely 


on his own powers rather than on those of a group 
or on what he can absorb from lectures. 

Under this system students register for courses 
in the usual manner, and during the two-hour period 
spend their time in study, in conferring with the 


' professor, in holding discussions in small groups, 


in developing outlines, in writing class papers or 
the equivalent, and in other preparation incident to 
the mastery of the subject. At times the whole 
group may be called together for a conference on a 
common topic. As funds are provided President Holt 
is equipping each classroom with reference books, 
maps, and other apparatus necessary to make it a 
workshop in itself. 

Rollins: professors teach on the average ten 
semester hours each, whereas the average elsewhere 
is fifteen; and not more than twenty students are 
allowed in a class, a number which President Holt 
hopes later to reduce to ten. Both mornings and 


afternoons are divided into two two-hour periods. - 


The morning periods are devoted to those subjects 
in which the student primarily improves his mind. 
Between the morning periods fifteen minutes is 
arranged for chapel. As far as possible the first period 
in the afternoon is devoted to laboratory or field 
work, rehearsals, debating, and such other - less 
formal exercises as may be considered an important 
part of the day’s work. The last period is given over 
to athletics and recreation. 


ee, further the theory of the business 
office, it is assumed that the eight-hour pro- 
gram is sufficient mental labor for the student and, 
except for special assignments or voluntary work, 
the evenings are free. That this time may be prof- 
itably used rather than dissipated, considerable 
attention has been given to the planning of the 
extracurricular activities during the evening as a 
part of the year’s offerings. 

In enumerating the advantages of the Rollins 
plan, still admittedly in an experimental stage, 
President Holt declares: 

“It insures faithfulness of study on the part of 
the student as the professor has little difficulty in 
detecting the shirk. It relieves the student of the 
whip continuously held over his head under the old 
system. When he has completed his daily periods, 
like workers in an office, he is through, unless he is 
ambitious to continue his work in leisure hours. 
It tends to make the professor, instead of a lecturer 
and coach, a ‘guide, philosopher and friend.’ It 
abolishes the ‘lock-step’ or mass system of educa- 
tion, permitting each student to go ahead as fast as 
his ability allows. The relation of the student is thus 


primarily to his professor and not to his fellow . 


students. It permits the student and professor to 
meet, man to man, under such conditions of in- 
formality and codperation as are found prevailing 
in after life. 
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ROUMANIA 
OUT OF 


POLITICS 


Aside from Her Frequent Polit- 
ical Turmoils, Typical of the 
Balkans, Roumania Is a 
Country of Peculiar 


Charm and 
Beauty 


A ROUMANIAN SHEPHERD BOY GUARDS HIS BLACK SHEEP 





All photographs from Ewing Galloway , 
THE ATHENEUL ROMAN AT BUCHAREST IS A SUPERB BUILDING IN A FLAWLESS SETTING . 
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THIS RATHER BIZARRE CASTLE AT SINAIA IN THE CARPATHIANS WAS BUILT 
FOR CARMEN SYLVA AND KING CAROL I OF ROUMANIA. IT WAS HERE THAT 
KING FERDINAND DIED LAST JULY AFTER A PROTRACTED ILLNESS 


THE POST OFFICE IN BUCHAREST IS OF A SPLENDOR TO MATCH THAT OF 
ANY IN EUROPE. AS IN ALL HER PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ROUMANIA HERE 
PRESERVES THAT ATMOSPHERE OF OLD-WORLD MAGNIFICENCE 
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ONLY THE CONTINUED PRESENCE OF HORSE-DRAWN CARRIAGES SETS THE BUSINESS SECTION OF BUCHAREST APART FROM THE OTHER CAPITALS OF 
THE GREATER NATIONS OF EUROPE 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF THE YOUNGER MARRIED SET OF THE ROUMANIAN HINTERLANDS CARRY THEIR OWN PRODUCE TO THE MARKETS ON THE 
OUTSKIRTS OF BUCHAREST 
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UNTOUCHED BY THE MORE OBVIOUS MARKS OF THE CONFLICT, THE CALEA VICTORIEI, MAIN STREET OF BUCHAREST, REMAINS AS THIS PICTURE 
SHOWS IT BEFORE THE WAR 
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THERE IS AN AMAZING ALERTNESS AND INTELLIGENCE REVEALED IN THE 


FEATURES OF THIS LITTLE PEASANT GIRL OF A HILL-COUNTRY VILLAGE 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE HORSE AS A DRAFT ANIMAL HAVE NOT EVEN 
BEEN INVESTIGATED BY THIS UNHURRIED FARMER OF THE BALKANS 


THIS LAD MAY BE A PEASANT IN A CARPATHIAN VILLAGE, BUT HE IS 
NONE THE LESS A PROUD CITIZEN OF ROUMANIA 


THIS PICTURESQUE TEAMSTER REGARDS LIFE WITH MUCH THE SAME 
EQUANIMITY AS DO THE BEASTS OVER WHOSE DESTINIES HE PRESIDES 
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activities could and did 
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Checking Up the Taxpayer’s Penny 
The Facts on State and Local Finances 


By Ernest Minor Patterson 


management of the finances of our Federal 

Government with that of the States and cities 
— always to the disadvantage of the latter. It is 
argued that the annual expenditures of the Federal 
Government are declining and that the Federal 
debt is decreasing. At the same time, runs the alle- 
gation, both the annual 


I: is quite the fashion at present to contrast the 


no expert can accurately determine, this cessation 
of war and postwar functions sharply reduced our 
annual Federal outlays. Yet in 1925 the expendi- 
tures were still four times those of 1916. 

What has been the growth of expenditures by the 
States in the same period? In 1916 the “govern- 
mental cost payments” for the forty-eight States 

amounted to $510,134,- 





expenditures and the 
debts of the State and 
local governments are 
advancing with alarm- 
ing rapidity. 

Now there are few 
close or necessary rela- 
tions between these two 
groups of financial facts. 
In 1917 and 1918 war 


place duties and bur- 
dens on the Federal 





So much has been written in praise of the 
Federal Government’s economical operation and 
the comparative extravagance of State and local 
governments that the Editors take particular 
pleasure in publishing this authoritative com- 
parison of the two. Dr. Patterson, Professor of 
Economics in the Wharton School of Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania, analyzes Federal 
and State expenditures in the introductory 
portion. In the concluding part of his article, in 1923—the latest 
to appear next week, he takes up more particu- 

larly State and local finances 


299, and in 1925 they 
were $1,614,562,000, or 
slightly more than three 
times as much. 

Notice next the cities. 
In 1915 the net gov- 
ernmental cost pay- 
ments of 146 cities 


were $996,061,502, and 


year for which complete 
data can be secured — 
the' total was $2,066,- 








Government that had 

no close counterpart among either State or local 
governments. On the other hand, many problems 
might confront our cities, our school districts, and 
our States that are peculiarly local and involve 


_them at times when the Federal Government is 


experiencing no comparable strain. Nevertheless the 
belief that the central Government is economical 
in the extreme while the others are wasteful and 
extravagant is so firmly fixed in the popular mind 
that a glance at certain facts is worth while. 

In 1916, the last prewar year, the expenditures 
of the Federal Government chargeable against 
ordinary receipts were $741,996,727. For 1925, the 
last year for which finally adjusted figures are avail- 
able, the corresponding amount was $2,930,706,980. 
This was almost exactly four times as much. In the 
interval much had happened. The war with its 
enormous outlays had cost the Government $18,952,- 
141,180 in IgIg, an amount reduced promptly to 
$6,141,745,240 in 1920, the last year of the Wilson 
Administration. Since then, during the Harding and 
Coolidge régimes, there has been a further decline 
until in 1925 the figure given above was reached. 
The war was well over; our war associates no longer 
asked for aid. The railroads, the Shipping Board, 
and the other war organizations rapidly curtailed 
their activities and their demand for funds ended. 
Together with certain widely heralded economies, 
the exact amount of which no layman and perhaps 


234,164, or a little more 
than twice as much. Since the cities have grown 
more rapidly in population than has the country as 
a whole, it is advisable to give these figures on a 
per capita basis. They are $34.53 and $60.29, respec- 


tively, a gain of less than seventy-five per cent. 


qe and local debts are rapidly increasing, 

it is also argued. Let us record the facts. The 
interest bearing Federal debt on June 30, 1915, was 

$971,562,590, and on June 30, 1925, it was $20,210,- 

906,251. Today it is lower, but still is nearly twenty 
times as much as in 1915. From 1915 to 1925 the 

combined net’ debts of the forty-eight States grew 
from $424,155,000 to $1,251,703,000. In the latter 
year this total was less than three times that of the 
former. The net debt of the 146 leading cities in 1915 

was $2,245,906,000, and in 1923 it was $3,541,722,- 

000, a gain of only fifty-seven per cent. Stated in 

per capita terms the increase was from $77.86 to 

$103.34, or only thirty-three per cent. Contrast. 
these gains in debt with that of the Federal Govern- 
ment. As already pointed out, comparisons of Federal 

finances with those of State and local governments 

really mean little. Probably, as President Coolidge 

has observed, we need not look for further reduction 

in expenditures by, the Federal Government; and if 
reductions are to come at all the States and cities 

must provide them. 

There is no reason for arguing that because 
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changes occur in the one place they should be found 
in the other. Yet a realization that in spite of all 
impressions¥to the contrary the cost of Federal 
Government and its debts have both grown far 
more in the last ten years than have the correspond- 
ing figures for State and city governments should 
permit us to approach the problem more sanely. 

Most writers and speakers refer to taxes as a 
burden. Taxes are compulsory contributions to a 
Government for general uses, but they are no more 
a burden than are the payments we make for shoes 
and sugar. If we are charged more than is proper 
for these commodities there is ground for complaint. 
If the growth of taxes to meet State and local ex- 
penditures is unduly high for what we receive, some- 
thing should, if possible, be done about it. We have 
just noticed how much expenditures — and, of course, 
taxes — have increased. Are we getting nothing 
more for the expenditure or so little more that com- 
plaints are warranted? What explains the growth of 
Federal expenditures in the last ten years? Are we 
getting four times as much in some form of service? 
In 1925 the total Federal “expenditures chargeable 
against ordinary receipts” exceeded that for 1916 
by $2,188,710,253. Here are a few of the things we 
got in return: 


Expenditures 1916 1925 Increase 
War Department $182,139,305  $357,957,420  $175,818,115 
Navy Department 155,029,426 326,365 171,336,041 
Shipping Board 30,304,859 303045859 
Interest on debt 22,900,313 882,014,950 859,114,637 
Debt retirement 466,538,114 466,538,114 





$360,069,044 $2,063,180,810  $1,703,111,766 


These five items account for over seventy-seven 
per cent of the increase. A part — perhaps fifty per 
cent — of the growth.is to be explained by the higher 
price level. Perhaps, too, the War and Navy De- 
partments are rendering more service than ten years 
ago. We may allow the reader to speculate on the 
service rendered by the Shipping Board, and point 
out that after all the debt charges account for most 
‘ of the increase. Interest on the debt and debt re- 
tirement account for $1,325,652,751 more than was 
spent in 1916. 

Attention should, of course, be called to the fact 
that not all of the expenditures of the War and Navy 
Departments are for military purposes. Moreover, 
there is no question raised here either as to the neces- 
sity or the propriety of any and all expenditures 
made. But emphasis is placed on the fact*that most 
of the increase is an outgrowth of the late war and 
is not to be explained by an expansion in activities 
that are productive, either directly or indirectly. 
In the same connection we may note that the Fed- 
eral debt has behind it no assets except the very 
doubtful claims on certain foreign Governments. 

A similar analysis of the expenditures of State 


and municipal governments is most enlightening. © 


Expenditures of the forty-eight States have just 


about trebled in the period under discussion, or, if 
allowance is made for a fifty per cent rise in prices, 
they have doubled. A tabulation of the growth, as 
classified by the Bureau of the Census, shows what 
has been happening: 

Governmental-Cost Payments of 48 States in 1916 and 1925 





1916 1925 Increase 
Per 
Operation and Amount cent 
maintenance $405,818,000 $1,043,876,000  $638,058,000 157 
Interest 19,254,000 67,662,000 48,408,000 249 
Outlays 85,063,000 5033024,000 417,961,000 491 
Totals $510,135,000 $1,614,562,000 $1,104,427,000 216 


In this table “interest” is the cost to the State 
governments for the use of credit capital. “Outlays” 
are “‘the costs of land and other properties and 
public improvements more or less permanent in 
character, which are owned and used by States in 
the exercise of their State functions or in connection 
with the business undertakings conducted by them.” 
First to attract attention is that the total has trebled 
in the period compared or about doubled if a rough 
allowance is made for'the increase in the price level. 
Next to be noticed is that the percentage gains are 
greater in “interest” and “outlays” than for 
“operation and maintenance.” 


IX the table of governmental cost payments given 
above it is noticeable that the growth in interest 
charges has been 249 per cent in the period covered. 
Yet this is only slightly more than the increase in 
total payments which was 216 per cent. Moreover, 
in neither year was it a very large fraction of the 
total, being only 3.77 per cent in 1916 and but 4.19 
per cent in 1925. Whether this is unduly large de- 
pends upon the reasons why it must be paid; that is, 
upon what we are receiving in exchange for the pay- 
ment. Also, much depends upon our general attitude 
toward borrowing as contrasted with a pay-as-you- 
go policy in public financing. - 

Interest payments may be unduly large, and they 
may be increasing too rapidly, but they are still only 
about four per cent of the total. Far larger in absolute 
amount and as a percentage of the total is “out- 
lays.” From 1916 to 1925 this item grew from $85,- 
063,000 to $503,024,000, or 491 per cent. In 1916 
it was but 16.7 per cent of the total, but in 19265 it 
was 37.8 per cent. That this increase is large no one 
will deny but, as always, the pertinent question is 
not that of either absolute or relative size. Instead, 
the question should be — what are we receiving for 
these “outlays”? We know that they are for “land 
and other properties and public improvements more 
or less permanent in character, which are owned and 
used by States in the exercise of theit State func- 
tions or in connection with the business undertak- 
ings conducted by them.” What are these assets and 
are they of the sort that the States should acquire? 

(To be concluded next week) 
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It’s the Lure of the Million Mark 


HE word “mil- 
lionaire’’ has 
long been one 


with which to conjure. 
In older countries than 
the United States the 
possession of a million 


By Homer Joseph Dodge 


Not only is the first million the hardest, but apparently 
the most desirable. For the great majority of American 
millionaires, when they have earned the title, retire and 
clip coupons. Of course there are exceptions. But more and 
more Americans are resting triumphant and tired just 
at the fringe of dollar aristocracy. Mr. Dodge is head of 

the Federal Trade Information Service 


golf than in business. 
And why not? In this 
country where lordly 
titles are denied to the 
people by their old nurse, 
the Constitution, 
the commercial title of 


units of the national 

monetary standard has 

been a condition undreamed of by all but a very few, 
while in America there are tens of thousands of 
million-dollar fortunes and the American millionaire 
is regarded by foreigners as the inevitable product 
of our industry. 

It would appear to be the idea of the million 
which captivates. So far as terms of wealth are 
concerned, aside from the peculiar treasure of kings, 
the million fortune is relatively a new thing. So 
vast a figure has been required only in such exercises 
as the calculation of astronomical distances or the 
‘number of angels who can dance on the point of a 
pin. But, just as the population of the world has 
doubled in the more recent generations, so has 
wealth multiplied. Yet the million idea remains as 
a symbol, even though it is more often attained. 

The difference between national monetary units 
does not seem to impair the romantic forcefulness 
of the great round number. With the exchanges at 
par a French millionaire is only one fifth as rich 
as an American millionaire and only one twenty-fifth 
as rich as an English one because the Frenchman 
has a million francs while the American has a 
million dollars and the Englishman a million pounds 
sterling. Yet each is a millionaire until he changes 
his nationality. Even in the days of the debased 
currencies following the Armistice, when the Russian 
ruble, for example, was worth less than the scrap 
value of the paper on which it was beautifully 
printed, there remained a certain fleeting vestige of 
dignity about the idea of a million rubles. It must 
be this curious ambition to be a millionaire which 
prompts so many Americans to apply themselves 
with such ardor to attain that goal. A study of the 
incomes of Americans reveals that the million 
mark is their goal — after that goal is reached, their 
efforts cease. 

He who is diligent in business shall stand before 
kings, according to very old wisdom. And so the 
American is diligent in business until he possesses 
himself of the coveted $1,000,000. Then he 
takes Mrs. Haddock and the grown daughters to 
Europe and stands before any kings he can find. 
After that he is likely to become more diligent at 


millionaire is the one 
: most contended for. To 
be sure, there are different ranks of millionaires. 
They have the same relative precedence that titles 
have in England. Almost any Englishman would 
rather be a nineteenth earl than a fifth marquis or a 
first or second duke. Almost any American born 
east of that vast Western land where the parking 
space begins and where, in the cities, the rattle of 
machine guns has supplanted the rattle of bead 
portiéres would rather have a simple million which 
had been in the family for five or ten generations 
than five millions which had been made only 
yesterday. And, among the new rich, the man with 
ten millions outranks the man with only two or 
three. But, nevertheless, all who can add six ciphers 
to the first figure, even though it be but the humble 
1, belong to the club. They are millionaires. 

The psychological effect of the million idea on the 
American business man is brought out eloquently 
by a study of incomes. It would be difficult to find 
a volume containing more human interest than the 
one entitled “The Statistics of Income” which is 
published by the Government of the United States, 
It is a cross section of American life so far as money, 
is concerned, and who in this land of the free is not 
concerned with money? The book throws an X ray 
on the American purse. This guidebook to the in- 
dividual treasure of the American citizen and tax- 
payer is available to anyone who has the modest 
sum of sixty-five cents and energy enough to send 
to the Superintendent of Documents at Washington 
for a copy. 


ERY clearly, this book tells the story of the 

glamour that $1,000,000 holds for the ambi- 
tious business or professional man. It tells how he 
struggles onward and upward — upward, that is, 
in class after income class— until at length he 
attains the goal and, joining the millionaires, sinks 
back to rest. It is reminiscent of the allegory of the 
bridge, this pursuit of the million. Many start 
across the bridge in the allegory, but as its course 
is traversed, some fall fatigued, some stumble into 
pits, some loiter, some pause to admire the view. 
from midway, and finally but a few reach the end... 
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In presenting the figures which show this picture 
certain assumptions must be made. The great 
authority on these human affairs, “The Statistics 
of Income,” does not state precisely what a given 
man’s fortune is in its tables. It gives merely incomes 
by classes. Indeed, income tax returns are, by law, 
as secret as the grave — far more so than an Egyp- 
tian grave. But publication of impersonal figures 
by classes tells as eloquent a story as perusal of a 
personal return could tell. 


T is necessary, therefore, to assume arbitrarily 
that a given income represents a given fortune, 
on the average. There are indubitably many excep- 
tions to this rule. Many persons obtain larger returns 
on their capital than others. Large numbers are con- 
tent with a five-per-cent return while there are men 
who scorn to enter a deal which does not promise 
a return of one hundred per cent. Fortunes which 
are in bonds and fixed securities pay less income 
than those involved in going businesses, as a rule. 
Therefore, it will be assumed that most Americans 
who have been good enough business men to 
accumulate $1,000,000 are getting an average 
return of ten per cent on their money as a minimum 
—on their money or for their services or both 
combined, often the latter. This means, then, that 
an income of $100,000 a year or more presupposes 
a fortune of $1,000,000. ; 
Now let us see how they work for this goal and 
how they achieve it. Tax collectors are busy people, 
so “The Statistics of Income” is not precisely up 
to date. The very newest annual volume includes 
the year 1925 as the latest. The incomes are divided 
into classes, and the following table shows the 
number of returns, that is, the number of indi- 
viduals having such incomes, in each of certain 
classes for 1925: 


Income Class Number of 
Income per year Individual Returns 
$ 50,000 to $ 60,000 7,868 
60,000 to. 70,000 5,108 
70,000 to 80,000 3,586 
80,000 to 90,000 2,507 
90,000 to 100,000 1,689 
100,000 to 150,000 4:759 
150,000 to 200,000 1,758 
200,000 to 250,000 928° 


It will be noted immediately that at the $100,000- 
a-year mark — where ten-per-cent return is assumed 
—the classes no longer are divided into groups 
progressing by tens of thousands. The classes go 
upward by fifty thousand steps. The next higher 
group shows those assured millionaires having 
incomes of $100,000 and over up to $150,000. It is 
a large group. The significance of its number lies in 
the size of the next precisely comparable group. 
The simple millionaires number 4,759. These are 
the ones who have reached the million mark and 
stopped, The next group numbers 1,758, only about 


two fifths, and still the next, only about one fifth 
of the blue-lodge group. From the million point 


they dwindle rapidly. For the most it is enough to 


be a millionaire. 

Retirement upon reaching the million-dollar 
milestone almost invariably means the investment 
of the accumulated fortune in sound bonds, tax 
exempt if possible, because when the man with the 
million-dollar ambition has reached his goal, he 
doesn’t want to see the fruit of his labors interfered 
with by the mutations of tax rates. Before reaching 
the million mark he keeps his funds more actively 
employed, turning them over for profit with intent 
to go over the top. All this is revealed by noting 
how, before the million is reached, relatively few 
tax-exempt securities are held, or bonds of any 
sort, for that matter. The million-dollar group 
constitutes the big holders. See what the table for 
1925 shows: 

Partially 
Wholly Tax Exempt Tax Exempt 

Income Class StateMunici- FarmLoan Liberties Liberties, 

Income per year pal Bonds, Etc. Bonds U. S. Notes 
$ 90,000 to $100,000 $ 67,726,556 $13,756,276 $14,052,923 $30,516,269 


100,000 to 150,000 258,815,029 50,356,804 58,480,536 74,081,839 
150,000 to 200,000 165,718,677 36,592,463 40,836,381 37,092,857 


It is interesting to glean from our book of family 
fortunes how these fortunes are accumulated, how 
the coveted million is acquired, and then how the 
income is derived after admission to the millionaires’ 
club. The next table tells quite an explicit story: 


Sources of Income in 1925 
Income Class gooey Business Partnerships 
$ 90,000 to $100,000  $ 30,100,634 $ 9,905,306 $ 21,885,676 
100,000 to 150,000 86,168,225 24,337,037 68,041,057 


150,000 to 200,000 36,017,646 8,867,344 43,003,022 
Profits from 
Real Estate, iis ail Interest & 
Income Class Stocks, Bonds, R 4 ry Investment 
Capital Net poten Income 
Gain, etc. 


$24,370,652 $ 6,409,564 $14,205,635 


$ 90,000 to $100,000 
71,168,929 17,468,064 41,867,619 


100,000 to 150,000 


150,000 to 200,000 37,658,993 7:313:407 21,803,135 
Income Class pete a Dividends 
$ 90,000 to $100,000 $ 741,823 $ 67,661,235 
100,000 to 150,000 1,856,632 225,871,866 
150,000 to 200,000 1,017,846 120,461,802 


By examining this table studiously we observe 
that wages and salaries reach a peak when the 
taxpayer becomes a millionaire. He then is at the 
top of his bent with perhaps $50,000 or more a year 
in salary. The goal is reached, so, as likely as not, 
he relinquishes the presidency of his concern and 
becomes chairman of the board, still at a fairly 
substantial salary, of course, but in a form of semi- 
retirement. The business column shows that he has 
made the final spurt which has put him over and the 
partnerships show the (Continued opp. page 264) 
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Readers and Writers 


mentioned a proposal which has 

been made in France to collect 
royalties on the “public consumption” 
of books. By analogy with the royalties 
paid on each public performance of a 
piece of music, it is suggested that royal- 
ties should be paid on books borrowed 
from libraries. Now Paris is engaged in 
discussing an extension of the same 
principle which is more than a mere 


(} = a couple of weeks ago I 


academic proposal, for it has taken the’ 


form of a bill sponsored by M. Herriot. 
The aim of this bill is to abolish the 
system whereby a work which has fallen 
into the public domain may be reprinted 
without payment of royalties to the 
author’s heirs or assigns. 

The sponsors of this measure point out 
that it already functions in the theatre, 
where royalties are collected on every 
performance of a play, whether the 
author be living or dead. What they pro- 


_ pose is that, fifty years after an author’s 


death, when his copyright expires, his 
works shall pay a royalty to the state. 
The monies thus collected are to form a 
“National Fund for Literature, Art and 
Science.” The fund will be administered 
by the Government and used to endow 
literary and artistic enterprises, including 
the publication of works which could not 
otherwise be profitably undertaken by 
private enterprise. The committee of 
administration will be presided over by 
the Minister of Fine Arts and will consist 
of government nominees, civil servants, 
Deputies, Senators, and representatives 
of the professional organizations whose 
members are affected by the fund. 

It is argued that living writers are 
exposed to the unfair competition of the 
dead the moment the works of the latter 
come into the public domain. M. Herriot 
and his friends believe that by collecting 
royalties on works no longer copyright 
they are lessening the competition which 
favors the publication of noncopyright 
books rather than of new ones. The older 

blishers who possess valuable properties 
in the shape of editions of classical authors 
and writers who have been dead more 
than fifty years, of course, are fired with 
the noblest sentiments and are greatly 
opposed to what amounts, they say, to a 
tax on the diffusion of the classics and 
upon the education of the public. The 
publishers who have acquired copyrights 
vested in their heirs and assigns are 
equally determined to fight for what they 
regard as their property rights. 

The publishers are in a very different 
situation. Fifty years after the death of 
the head of the firm, his heirs carry on the 


By Ernest Boyd 


business. They depend not on one author, 
but on many, and as one dies another 
replaces him. By careful merchandising 
it is possible to diminish greatly the possi- 
bilities of effective competition in works 
on which: the copyright has expired. 
That fatal moment can be so anticipated 
that, by the time others are free to reprint, 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 


The Honorable Picnic. By Thomas 
Raucat (Viking Press). 

Pretty Creatures. By William Ger- 
hardi (Duffield). 

4 Good Woman. By Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes). 

The Grandmotbers. By Glenway Wes- 
cott (Harper). 


GENERAL 


Trader Horn: Being the Life and 
Words of Alfred Aloysius Horn. 
(Simon and Schuster). 

Disraeli. By D. L. Murray (Little, 
Brown). 

Studies in the Contemporary Theatre. 
By John Palmer (Little, Brown). 











the original holders of the copyright are 
in the market with an edition at a price 
which eliminates competitors who have 
not the advantage of all the previous 
profits plus the plates and material 
required for printing. If an author were 
wise he would arrange, on the publication 
of each of his books, that an infant should 
be named as joint author. Then, fifty 
years after his death, there would be 
still someone, other than the publisher, 
entitled to the profits earned by the work. 


wags public, as usual, is unconcerned 
by these pleasant conflicts of interest 
between author and publisher. As soon as 
a copyright lapses, the average reader 
gains, in so far as he obtains the books at 
a cheaper cost. A French critic mentions 
the interesting fact that, after Musset’s 
works fell into the public domain, forty- 
two different editions were issued in the 
space of three years. While Baudelaire’s 
“Fleurs du Mal” were the monopoly of 
one publisher, four editions were pub- 
lished in fifty years. In the five years 
following the lapse of the copyright there 
were no less than twenty-two. 

The opponents of M. Herriot’s measure 
are eloquent and indignant. They claim 
that publishers will cease to reissue the 


classics and will concentrate on popular, 
best-selling works. They very justifiably 
invite the public to imagine what would 
happen to the national fund, once the 
bureaucrats and job hunters and politi- 
cians got their fingers into the pie. They 
feel that if the French Government wants 
to come forward as a patron of the arts it 
should obtain the money elsewhere than 
from the authors and artists themselves. 
The subsidies would be granted on the 
same electoral principle as the concessions 
to sell tobacco; the intellectual patrimony 
of France would be at the mercy of elec- 
tioneering experts and political intriguers. 
M. Souday of the Temps would prefer, 
with Remy de Gourmont, that copyrights 
should lapse immediately on the author’s 
death, rather than see any opening made 
for the interference of politicians in lit- 
erary affairs. 

It seems obvious to me that there is a 
great deal of exaggeration in these fears, 
for the royalty on a noncopyright work 
would inevitably be much lower than the 
lowest average paid to living authors. 
The classics would not all go out of print, 
and if they did, the first publisher to 
republish them would do a very profitable 
business. The national fund as the destina- 
tion of the money so collected is, I admit, 
another question, and I share all of M. 
Souday’s fears. The Government as a 
literary critic, deciding what to publish 
and what to subsidize, opens up horrible 
possibilities. 


FAVOR collecting royalties on books 

whose authors have been dead for 
more than fifty years. In the first place, 
because there is no reason in the world 
why one party to the publication of a book, 
namely, the publisher, should have a 
financial interest therein, without obliga- 
tions to anyone, long after the other party 
to its publication has been deprived of his 
interest in it. An author’s heirs have as 
much right surely to a perpetual interestin - 
whatever he has created as the heirs of a 
man who happened to buy some land 
which subsequently increased immeasur- 
ably in value. If my great-grandfather 
happened to buy a piece of land on which 
coal was discovered, I should be living on 
the earnings of the coal which he did not 
create. If he happened merely to be the 
author of “Hamlet” or “The Origin of 
Species,” neither producer nor publisher 
would owe me a cent. Why has our only 
attempt at Socialism, at expropriation, 
been made at the expense of authors? 
Even the Internal Revenue Department 
has officially declared that our royalties 
are not earned income, 
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The Man Behind Czar Cannon 


UNCLE FOE CANNON. THE STORY 
OF 4 PIONEER AMERICAN. As 
told to L. White Bushey. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $5.00. 


ROM his first speech in the House 
FE: Representatives, Joseph Gurney 

Cannon became a national figure. 
Together with other members from the 
Western States, the young Representa- 
tive from Danville, Illinois, was looked 
upon with some amusement by his older 
associates from the East. It was William 
Walter Phelps of New Jersey who pushed 
him into the public gaze by suggesting 
at the end of his maiden speech that “the 
gentleman from Illinois must have oats 
in his pocket. There was a laugh and I 
retorted that I not only had oats in my 
pocket but hayseed in my hair.” There 
was more to the short thrust and parry 
of that routine afternoon in 1873, but the 
men in the press gallery were already 
scribbling, the cartoonists had found a 
figure ready made to their tastes, and 
within the week the gentleman from 
Illinois was famous. Thus began a legis- 
lative career which lasted, with the ex- 
ception of two defeats, from 1873 until 
1923 — nearly fifty years of service in the 
House of Representatives, eight of them 
as Speaker. 

L. White Busbey, who arranged the 
present biography, was secretary to Mr. 
Cannon from the time of his first Speaker- 
ship in 1903 until his retirement twenty 
years later. No coercion nor coaxing 
could inveigle Uncle Joe into writing his 
own life story. “To write is foreign to all 
my tastes and inclinations,” he says in a 
page-long foreword. “I never wrote a 
speech and held it in respect long enough 
to deliver it. . . . I have gone over the 
record of my span of life with Mr. Busbey 
in @ reminiscent way, and he has sifted 
the grain from the chaff. It is my story, 
but his book.” Before his work was 
finished, however, Mr. Busbey died — in 
1925. His wife has brought the narrative 
into form for publication. 

No one with the feel of America 
born in him can fail to find an over- 
whelming interest in the simple story 
which Mr. Busbey has pieced together. 
For in its essence it is the story of Amer- 
ica, one with an hundred sagas of farmer 
boys, sprung from sturdy pioneer stock, 
who went into the West when it was 
young, dug deep into the soil, and later 
returned to Washington to shape the 
still youthful United States into a world 
power. Lincoln was such a man; Mr. 
Cannon reached Washington by a similar 
route. Born in North Carolina of Quaker 


A Review by Stewart Beach 


stock which had fled the harsh strictures 
of Nantucket Puritans, as a child he 
moved westward with his father and 
mother to set up a new home upon the 
banks of the Wabash in the early ’forties. 
His life there was repeated over and over 
again on the farms and in the villages 
which began to spring up near the prairies. 
The Cannons took their living from the 
soil and, from the time he was old enough 
to hold the handles of a plow, young 
Joseph Cannon was in the fields early and 
late, securing what schooling he could in 
the neighborhood, reading in the evening 
by the light of the fire—the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Ben Franklin, Bunyan, and 
the weekly newspaper, sometimes travel- 
ing forty miles to bring back that weekly 
digest of national affairs to the news- 
hungry countryside. It was a hard life, 
viewed through the spectacles of the 
Twentieth Century, yet Uncle Joe dis- 
claims any gesture of heroics in recalling 
it. “Firelight was as good a light as we 
had, and I think it has not been much 
improved on for the individual blessed 
with good eyes and youthful enthusiasm, 
for there was comfort as well as con- 
venience in lying on your stomach on the 
floor with a book open under your nose 
in front of a bright open fire. . . .. _It was 
good fortune rather than good judgment 
that placed standard literature in the 
way of the boys on the frontier. We were 
better off for our constant companion- 
ship with books that have lived through 
the ages than we should have been with 
many of the modern Best Sellers. Don’t 
waste any sympathy on the boys who 
read by the firelight seventy years ago.” 


R. CANNON came to Washington 
by a conventional route. He stud- 
ied law, became, a district attorney, and 
was finally placed in the way of a chance 
for Congress. The frankness for which he 
later became noted was with him early, 
for a friend recalls that while the other 
two candidates made the time-honored 
gesture of denying political ambition but 
expressing willingness to yield to the 
wishes of the voters, Uncle Joe adopted 
different tactics. From the soap box he 
announced, “You see that neither of 
them really wants the nomination, but, 
by God, I want it, and I want it damned 
bad, too.” And he got it. 

The days of “Czar Cannon” are those 
which stand out most prominently in the 
life of the man, and the reader is bound 
to mourn the absence of a more detailed 
record of the agitation which led to the 
final insurgent revolt in 1910. The move- 
ment which stripped the Speakership of 


much of its arbitrary power is only briefly 
sketched in, although Uncle Joe records 
the final frantic days of the fight which 
ended in victory for the insurgents and 
his own characteristic opinion of the 
results achieved: that the insurgents 
“accomplished about as much as did that 
famous King of France who marched his 
forty thousand men up the hill and then 
marched them down again.” Its treat- 
ment, however, is quite in keeping with 
the method followed throughout the 
biography. For this is essentially the 
somewhat gossipy reminiscence of an 
elder statesman, removed from the shock 
of battle and recalling in an armchair 
the events which impressed the long 


film of his memory. 
LTHOUGH he was a public figure 


for more than fifty years and never 
hesitated to express his own vigorous 
opinions, Uncle Joe dreaded the possi- 
bility that others might think him self- 
satisfied, and he was appalled at the 
thought of autobiography: “There’s 
too much ‘I’ business these days,” he 
once told Mr. Busbey. “Everybody says 
what ‘I’ did, as if there was nobody else 
in the world to do anything.” It will 
remain, therefore, for another biographer 
to weigh judicially the part which he 
played in the important issues which 
passed before him, and to fill in the gaps 
in this very personal narrative. 

But because of its personal character, 
there is much in the present book which 
no future biographer can catch. There is, 
for example, Mr. Cannon’s continued 
insistence upon the importance of party 
above the individual. “It’s a damned 
good thing to remember in politics to 
stick to your party,” is a refrain which 
runs through the book. And the insur- 
gent’s cry that “God and one are a 
majority,” he refutes with “Did you 
ever stop to think that God is a majority 
without one?” 

For all the intimacy of his portrait, 
of course, Mr. Busbey is directly re- 
sponsible. It is a difficult matter to make 
a man live through his own words, and 
the biographer has been peculiarly suc- 
cessful in his attempt. In writing the 
story as Mr. Cannon’s own, he loses a 
certain amount of the characterization 
and explanation of issues which the more 
detached method might have secured. 
But to do both would have been impos- 
sible, and the method Mr. Busbey has 
followed is so eminently valuable, that 
criticism of it upon the other score is 
hardly valid, particularly in the face of 
its warmth and veracity. 
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But—TIs It Art. By Percy Hammond. 
Garden City: Doubleday Page & Co. 
$2.50. 

NE of the best of the combined 
“best features” of the New York 

Herald Tribune is Percy Hammond, dra- 
matic critic of that journal. And more 
than a critic, he is a philosopher of that 
charming and indeterminate type which 
would be the first to deny such a pon- 
derous imputation. In a volume of essays 
on this and that touching the theatre in 
New York, he has set out quite frankly to 
enjoy himself. And in so doing he cannot 
fail to intrigue anyone who comes within 
range of his pages. Actors, actresses, 
managets, critics, audiences — they are 
all bundled into the vehicle of Mr. 
Hammond’s humors andegiven a splendid 
ride. The author’s style has all the ease of 
breathing with none of its monotony — 
and opinions like his are just as essential 
to the life of the drama in the feverish 
days of the most feverish of cities. 
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~ Vivanti. By Sidney Horler. New York: 


George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


ERHAPS just a shade better than the 

five-cent romances of Nick Carter, 
this trashy, pseudothriller is mentioned 
only as an example of the depths to which 
a reputable publisher will sink in an at- 
tempt to meet the demand for “mystery 
stories.” It is quite the most worthless 
book that has come into this office for a 
long time. 
: eee & & 


Roman Summer. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


N spite of title and jacket picture, 

“Roman Summer” uses Rome and 
summer merely as a hazy background for 
the characters of John Austin and Esther 
Azancot. In the latter —a Jewish girl 
whose pride and loyalty to her race, and 
her keen sense of its suffering, make an 
insurmountable though intangible barrier 
between her young lover and herself — 
the author has drawn an interesting and 
unusual personality. To our mind the 
story only begins after John starts his 
pilgrimage to Rome in search of the some- 
thing he misses in the Middle West. The 
early pages make dull reading; incidents 
and minor characters fail to hold the 
interest because they do not ring true. 
Even in the clever portrait of John’s 
mother, one feels that the author is more 
familiar with Jewish and foreign per- 
sonalities than with the “typically 
American” he is sketching. But in John 
and Esther Mr. Lewisohn has carefully 
and successfully analyzed two modern 
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Books in Brief Review 


problems — that of the Jewish woman of 
sensitive imagination, and that of the 
young American of artistic temperament 
anxious to draw inspiration from the 
Old World. 
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O Rare Ben Fonson. By Byron Steel. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 


F late there have come to be two 
kinds of biography: that for the 
enlightenment of the reader, and that for 
his delectation and that of the writer as 
well. Perhaps the so-called standard 
biographies have been dull affairs some- 
times, but at least the best of them have 
succeeded in giving us a fairly objective 
portrait of their subjects. But the tend- 
ency of some of our modern biographical 
adolescents seems to be to present their 
subject in the light of their own individ- 
ualized fancy, preferring to have us see 
an entertaining picture of the sitter 
rather than the sitter himself. Byron 
Steel must be classed with these last, 
although he ranks at least one cut higher 
than the gentlemen with dusters, the 
pen-pushing gossips, and the Barrington 
school. 

“O Rare Ben Jonson” is fascinating 
fiction, once the reader has become 
accustomed to the somewhat precious 
mannerisms of the author. But it contains 
no conviction of authenticity. There are 
any quantity of verisimilitudinous details, 
any of which might be true, but nine 
tenths of which are probably not. As 
little is actually known about Jonson as 
about any great man of his time, but to 
read Steel’s volume one would conclude 
that his life had been an open if a very 
dog’s-eared book. By writing so well, 
Steel has done the reader a singular 
disservice — that is, if the reader be 
credulous. But if he be properly skeptical, 
or better, know something about Jonson 
to begin with, he has a most pleasant 
evening ahead of him. 
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The Mid-Ocean Tragedy. By John Hawk. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 


WO men and five women all have 

perfectly sound reasons for wanting 
the villain out of the way. And when it is 
all over we find that the lady who had 
almost the best motive of any of them 
really had done the foul deed. This is 
but one of the good things about the 
book. In addition, there is a detective who 
is almost human, and an ending which 
leaves the lovely lady facing the uncer- 
tainties of a trial for first-degree murder. 
There is, too, of course, a romance, with 


the party of the first part fainting all over 
the liner on which the tragedy takes place, 
and the party of the second part giving 
way to salty weeping during tea. Withal, 
the book is amusing provided the reader 
allows no more time than is absolutely 
necessary for its casual absorption. , 
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Moon of Madness. By Sax Rohmer. 
Garden City: Doubleday Page & Co. 
$2.00. 


M?*? Irishmen seem always to be 
splendid clay in the hands of the 
writers of adventure stories. Louis Joseph 
Vance has occasionally found this to be 
true; Harold McGrath almost always; 
and not infrequently Louis Tracy. And 
these men, none of them distinguished 
writers, are still to be reckoned with in 
their fields. Certainly their equal for 
roustabout fiction is Sax Rohmer, and 
with “the insidious Dr. Fu Manchu” he 
surpassed the lot of them. Now he gives 
us “The O’Shea,” a bronzed and fate- 
bitten adventurer and a gentleman with 
an almost legendary past. There are many 
goings-on over a certain dispatch box 
with the contents of which Moscow seeks 
to undo the British Empire. There are 
other goings-on, scarcely less momentous, 
about the charming head of a young 
English girl. The publishers were over- 
enthusiastic when they announced the 
O’Shea as a character as intriguing as the 


cunning Oriental, but they may be for- 


given. For the current son of Erin is an 
entertaining sort and the Madeira moon 
is indeed quite mad. 











The story of a young 
woman who possesses 
that most dangerous of 
all gifts, the sex appeal 
which isin some women 
so tantalizing that it 
upsets the life of every 
man with whom they 
come into contact. 


ZELDA 
MARSH 
by 


CHAS. G. NORRIS 
$2.50 
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New York 





























of the Atlantic has been successfully 
traversed by airplane. This time the 
pilots were Epwarp F. Scuire and 
Wi.ursM S. Brock, Detroit aviators who 
are out to beat the present 
Another __globe-encircling record. Ep- 
: warp Evans and Linton 
mae Wetts established a new 
low of twenty-eight days, fourteen hours, 
and thirty minutes last year, using 
steamer, railroad, airplane, and auto- 
mobile. ScHLEE and Brock expect to 
lower the record, flying the entire dis- 
tance in their Stinson-Detroiter: mono- 
plane, Pride of Detroit. Their total 
estimated route is 22,067 miles, and the 
itinerary leads them from Harbor Grace, 
Newfoundland, to London, England, 
Munich, Germany, Belgrade, Jugosla- 
via, Constantinople, Turkey, Aleppo, 
Syria, Bagdad, Irak, Bender Abbas, 
Persia, Karachi, India, Allahadad, India, 
Calcutta, India, Tourane, French Indo- 
China, Hongkong, China, Tokyo, Japan, 
Sand Island of the Midway Islands group 
in the Pacific, Honolulu, San Francisco, 
Cheyenne, Chicago, Detroit, and back 
to the starting point at Harbor Grace. 
The longest hop is from Honolulu to the 
United States — 2,400 miles. If the men 
negotiate it successfully, they will prob- 
ably be the first aviators to make the 
journey from the Islands to San Francisco 
although four ’planes have flown the 
course from East to West this summer. 
The Pride of Detroit took off from 
Harbor Grace on August 27 at 6.14 A.M., 
Eastern Daylight time, and dropped down 
on the landing field of Croydon airdrome 
at 5.23 A.M. August 28. 
Sn Mops ‘ay, passage was negotiated 
in twenty-three hours and nine minutes. 
From Croydon, the aviators continued 
their flight to Munich and Belgrade. 
Meanwhile, another aviator has been 
added to the other eleven adventurous 
flyers who have been lost this year. Paut 
Reprern left Brunswick, Georgia, on 
August 25 to fly alone to 
Lon Finer Brazil. Unconfirmed reports 
from ships at sea have re- 
ported sighting him over the Caribbean; 
beyond that nothing has been heard from 
him. The course which REpFERN had set 
for himself had either Pernambuco or 
Rio de Janeiro as its objective. He was to 
fly directly for Macapa on the northern 
estuary of the Amazon River and to de- 
cide at that place— where the equator 
crosses the river — whether to continue 
to Rio or turn east to Pernambuco. 
A considerable flurry has been caused 
in Great Britain and in international 
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circles by the resignation of Viscount 
Crecit of Chelwood from the British 

re a Cabinet. He held the ee 

1 Renicne Cellorship of the Duchy o 

a Lancaster. Reasons given 
for his action, which was made public on 
August 29, concerned various differences 
with the Cabinet over its peace moves, all 
growing out of the latter’s rejection of the 





The Week 


q Another transatlantic flight. And 
a bid for new globe-encircling 
honors. {The twelfth missing 
flyer. Viscount Cecil resigns. 
Differences with the Cabinet over 
disarmament. Mr. Baldwin is op- 
timistic. {Armaments and war 
guilt. {The watch on the Rhine. 
{The correspondents go interna- 
tional. YIwo bandit raids in 
Mexico. And a tragic American 
death. {Nanking again. Marshal 
Sun attacks. And is victorious — 
or not. Politics in Ireland. Mr. 
Cosgrave’s outlook. {The second 
A. E. F. JProhibition problems. 
America’s bootleggers arouse pro- 
tests from across the border. 











Treaty of Mutual Assistance, the minis- 
terial declaration against compulsory 
arbitration, rejection of the Geneva Pro- 
tocol of 1924, the partial failure of the 
Preparatory Commission of the League to 
attain its object in further limitation of 
arms, and the breakdown of the Geneva 
Conference. 

In his letter to Prime Minister STANLEY 
Ba.pwin, Viscount CEcIL says in part: 
“‘On the broad policy of disarmament the 
majority of the Cabinet and I are not 

really agreed. I believe that 

ei general reduction and limi- 

tation of armament is essen- 
tial to the peace of the world and that on 
that peace depends not only the existence 
of the British Empire, but even of Euro- 
pean civilization itself. ...1I am con- 
vinced that no considerable limitation of 
armaments can be obtained except by 
international agreement. On the attain- 
ment ofsuch an agreement, therefore, in my 
judgment, the chief energies of the Gov- 
ernment ought to be concentrated. .. . 
It is of greater value than any other po- 
litical object.” Viscount Ceci intimates 
that the Cabinet is not in agreement 
with him in the paramount importance of 
this object. At the Geneva Preparatory 
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Conference a year ago and last spring, 
“over and over again I was compelled 
by my instructions to maintain propo- 
sitions in the Commission which were 
difficult to reconcile with any serious 
desire for the success of its labors.” In 
speaking of the more tecent three-power 
conference at Geneva, he says, “I found 
myself out of sympathy with the instruc- 
tions I received; and I believe an agree- 
ment might have been reached on terms 
which would have sacrificed no essential 
British interest.” Viscount Ceci, was a 
delegate to the three-power conference, 
the chief British delegate being W. Cuive 
BripcEman, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
In reply, Prime Minister BALDwin ex- 
presses the opinion that the Cabinet and 
Viscount Ceci are not greatly at vari- 
ance in the ends they seek to attain. The 
Agro rea difference he believes to be 
‘ak only in method, and even 
Replies that is not so wide as Vis- 
count CEcIL intimates. “ As to the future,” 
writes the Prime Minister, “I refuse to 
share your pessimism. It is true that no 
great progress has yet been made on the 
line of great world conferences to which 
you refer.... But... progress has 
been made by other if less ambitious 
methods. The Washington Conference, the 
Locarno Treaty, and the settlement with 
Turkey have all led to some measure of 
disarmament and indicate that progress 
can be made on the lines we are pursuing.” 
Viscount Ceci has been one of the prime 
movers in the League since its inception 
and his resignation means that for the 
first time he will not be in his seat as 
Britain’s representative at the Assembly 
meeting this month. 
That the question of limiting arma- 
ments is still an extremely thorny problem 
was exemplified in the sessions of the 
Interparliamentary Union, which con- 
vened August 22 in Paris. 
—— Resolutions have been in- 
~ troduced which would place 
the congress’ on record as 
favoring some particular method of arms 
limitation, but all of these have been 
rejected before being reported out of 
committee. The reasons given are the 
same which actuated the partial failure of 
the Preparatory Commission of the 
League of Nations and the breakdown of 
the three-power conference: differences 
between the nations as to the basis for 
arms reduction. Other thorns, as well, 
have been pressing into the sides of the 
conferees. The German delegates have 
been vehement in their criticism of the 
former Allies for failing to carry out dis- 
armament promises made at the Paris 
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Peace Conference, though insisting at the 
same time that Germany adhere strictly 
to her own condition of almost complete 
disarmament. War guilt has also in» 
flamed the discussions of the Union, 
German delegates 0, opportunity 
to urge that German’ relieved from 
sole responsibility for beginning the 
World War. 

France and Great Britain seem closer 
at the present time toward an accord upon 
reducing the number of troops which each 
power has in the Rhineland. Between 

8,000 and 10,000 rig 

Rhineland troops will probably 

Bay. achtrewry: shestty, accord 
ing to a note from Sir Austen CHAM. 
BERLAIN to ArisTIpE Brianp, French 
Foreign Minister. Sir Austen defines the 
army of occupation as merely a guarantee 
of reparations payments under the Dawes 
Plan, and intimates that it is to be con- 
sidered in no sense as a security measure 
against an inconceivable German attack 
upon France. 

In a week of many parleys, Geneva was 
the scene of the first International Con- 
ference of Press Experts which adjourned 
on August 29 after five days of delib- 

eration. The aim of the 

News Men conference was to arrange 

for the establishment of 
uniform opportunities for journalists in 
all countries, removal of censorship in 
peace times, and the clearing up of various 
conditions which sometimes hamper cor- 
respondents in the collecting and dis- 
patch of news. A series of resolutions was 
passed by the conferees which will be pre- 
sented to the League Council in the hope 
that the member states of the League of 
Nations will adopt them. Micue. As- 
Turias of Guatemala added interest to 
the proceedings so far as this country is 
concerned by stating that United States’ 
diplomatic representatives in Central 
America exerted a censorship over any 
dispatches which might be considered 
to. American interests in those 
republics. The conference also discussed 
the summary expulsion of journalists 
from countries where their professional 
activities had made them persone non 
grate to the authorities. It was urged that 
no such action be taken in the future until 
the alleged indiscretions of the corre- 
spondents be submitted to a committee 
of journalists for consideration. 

Miss Frorence M. Anperson, Los 
Angeles, California, school-teacher, was 
fatally wounded during an attack by 
Mexican bandits upon a Southern Pacific 

train in the state of Nayarit, 

ne wy Mexico, on August 22. Al- 
a though she was hurried as 
soon as possible to a hospital in Mazatlan, 
she died the following evening. No other 
Americans were reported as killed or 
wounded in the attack, though various 
casualties were suffered by Mexican pas- 
sengers. The attack occurred about 4 a.m. 
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The Mexican state of Jalisco was the 
scene of what is termed by our State 
Department as a Red uprising on August 
20. Full particulars are not known, and it 

was not until six days later 

Ophing that the first information 

was given out. Eighteen 
American and British citizens were said 
to have been barricaded in their homes in 
the vicinity of the Amparo Mining Com- 
pany, whose works the bandits had seized. 
Federal troops were sent to the scene by 
the Mexican Government and no casual- 
ties have been No particular 
reason is known for the outbreak; the 
Amparo Company is said ta have main- 
tained continued friendly relations with 
its Mexican employees, and to have lived 
through ten years of intermittent revolu- 
tion without any serious interruption to 
its work. 

The retirement of Marshal Cxranc 
Kat-sHex from the chieftaincy of the 
Nanking Government was expected to 
provoke an attack from the Northern 

- " troops which he had ex- 

aniin, led upon taking the city. 

— Row according to con- 
flicting Associated Press reports, the 
attack has been made by Marshal Sun 
Cuuan-Fanc, former governor of Cheki- 
ang Province, who fled from Shanghai 
at the approach of Marshal Curano and 
his Nationalist troops last March. From 
Peking comes the report that Sun’s 
attack has succeeded; from Shanghai 
come assurances of the Nanking de- 
fenders that they have driven the invad- 
ing host back across the Yangtze River. 
Nanking is situated on the south bank 
of the great river, above Shanghai. 
Whereabouts of the other leading military 
chiefs of China is clothed in mystery. 
Their activities and plans are unknown, 
Meanwhile, “business as usual” is the 
practice which continues in Chinese trade 
without regard to revolutions which inter- 
rupt only temporarily. This year’s mili- 
tary campaigns have done more than 
previous efforts to hamper trade, however, 
particularly in the cities on the upper 
Yangtze. 

After dissolving the Dail Eireann. fol- 
lowing his success in securing a vote of 
confidence by the slender margin of a 
single vote, President Witt1am T. Cos- 

: GRAVE has set September 15 
Irish Politics 25 the date for a new elec- 
tion. Readers are referred to “The Next 
Move in Ireland,” by T. J. C. Martyn in 
Tue INDEPENDENT of September 3, for an 
explanation of the political situation in 
the Free State. It is not expected that the 
September election will jeopardize Presi- 
dent Coscrave’s hold upon the Govern- 
ment, In fact, it is confidently expected 
that the Government may win a few seats 
from the opposing factions, thereby se- 
curely cementing itself at the helm. 

Ship after ship. is: leaving these shores 
with. its load. of legionaires bound for the 
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convention of the American Legion in 
Paris. The convention officially opens on 
tember 19 and closes 
br - — Sereonber of but many 
started across as early as 
the middle of August. Legion headquar- 
ters have been set up, and on August 27 
the custom was inaugurated of placing 
fresh flowers each day upon the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier beneath the Are de 
Triomphe. The action was partially in- 
spired by the French Government’s puri- 
fication ceremonies on August 26 following 
the desecration of the grave by Commu- 
nists the previous Tuesday. Communists 
have threatened to break up the sessions 
of the convention, and Premier RaymonpD 
Potncaré has announced that he will 
personally attend all sessions to demon- 
strate the sincere good feeling with which 
the Government regards the return of the 
soldiers who fought in France. 

When members of the Royal Canadian 
Customs Commission sat down at the 
conference table in Washington on Au- 
gust 29 to confer with American officials 

about their mutual prob- 

—_ _ tion lems, it was found that the 

Canadians were much con- 
cerned with their own bootlegging prob- 
lems. For while hard liquor and beer are 
transported out of Canada into the United 
States, alcohol is carried from this country 
into Canada where its presence in large 
quantities has formed a real competition 
with legal sales of alcohol. This was the 
first problem which the conferees were 
called upon to consider. Americans are 
interested in having the Canadians pass 
a law which would prohibit clearing ves- 
sels bound for American with liquor 
cargoes. At present, official notification is 
given of such clearances, but it is some- 
times received too late for effective action 
to be taken. Seymour M. Lowman, new 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of prohibition enforcement, ar- 
ranged the conference. 

On August 31, the fiftieth annual 
meeting of the American Bar Association 
convened at Buffalo, New York. Its early 
sessions were marked by expressions of 

amity fromEngland, France, 

— and Canada. President 

Cmar.es Seymour Wuit- . 
MAN, former governor of New York, in 
his opening address brought up two 
matters of greatest importance. The first 
was the belief that parleys between rep- 
resentatives of the American Bar. Asso- 
ciation and the American Federation of 
Labor will be successful.in bringing about 
legislation to- settle interstate commerce 
labor disputes. The other was Mr. Wurr- 
man’s further indorsement of the move: to 
change the date for the inauguration of the 
President and for the convening of Con- 
gress. This action is in line with the 
attempts of Senator Norris to have 
Congress and President take office in the 
January following their election. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


reminder ourselves, but the stacks 
of new books which have been 
climbing higher and higher in front of the 
office bookcases bring home to us all the 
more forcefully that our annual Fall 
Book Number will be on the presses in 
two weeks. And each day tremendous 
inroads are being made in the piles by the 
corps of reviewers whose business and 
leasure it is to write our book notes. As 
in times past, there will be pages of 
shorter comments on the best works of 
fiction, history, biography, and travel by 
those who know how to read with ‘the 
eyes of the intelligent reader and write 
with the background of the expert. 

The array of articles with which the 
body of the issue is gradually taking shape 
includes, among others, one by John 
Farrar, until recently editor of the Book- 
man, on “Present-Day Criticism”; one 
by Prof. Percy Holmes Boynton on 
Emerson, about whom many new facts 
and opinions have been brought to light 
during the past season; one by Frederick 
L. Smith, Jr., of the Detroit Saturday 
Night, on women’s magazines from Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book down; and an appraisal 
by Wallace Thurman, editor of Fire, of 
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the work of the younger negro poets. 
There will be others, not yet in our hands, 
which we ate confident will be just as 
interesting as these. And of course the 
usual editorials and feature pages, in- 
cluding a particularly appropriate picture 
section, will appear as well. 





O's of the pleasant things in the life 
of an editor is his privilege of read- 
ing articles before anyone else has a 
chance at them. We have just indulged 
ourselves to the extent of re-reading the 
two remaining essays in Mr. T. H. 
Thomas’ series on the great battles of the 
World War, and we like them better than 
we ever did. “Gallieni and the Taxis of 
the Marne” will appear next week, and 
will be more eagerly read, we predict, 
than any of its predecessors. So gracefully 
and fairly does the author blow the 
Gallieni myth into small pieces that even 
those of us who have always regarded 
the episode as one of the minor miracles 
cannot object. The concluding piece, to 
be published in THe INDEPENDENT for 
October 18, lifts the back drop on the 
stage of the Marne and reveals what went 
on behind the German battle lines. Our 
regular subscribers will need no urging to 
watch for these concluding papers. To our 
more casual readers we make an urgent 
recommendation that they lay possessive 
hands on the issues in question as early as 
they may. 





FTER our recent struggle to allocate 
properly on the map the Mohave 
Desert, we vowed that never again should 
we make a mistake of a similar nature; or 
at least, that if we did happen to slip up 
here or there that we should under no cir- 
cumstances admit it and thus let our- 
selves in for another session with our 
betters. But some ingrained sense of the 
sporting thing to do impels us to print 
the letter which follows. At least there 
need be no argument in this instance: 
Tennessee either does or does not. We 
said it does not. Evidently it does. We 
are, notwithstanding, grateful to this at- 
torney of Ashland City, Tennessee, for 
his correction of a statement in William 
Norwood Brigance’s article. 


Dear Sir: 

Permit me to call attention to an in- 
accuracy in an article contributed by Mr. 
William Norwood Brigance in your issue 
of August 27 under the caption, “A Life 
for a Life.” He says, on page 201, that 
Tennessee inflicts no capital punishment 
for murder. 

{The law of Tennessee imposes the death 
penalty for murder in the first degree, and 
provides for death bo electrocution. 

L, J. Parpve. 









| The Worker’s Wife | 


HIS advertisement is about 

groupinsurance, a matter which 

is sure to come up for the 
consideration of modern business 
executives. Group insurance is no 
patent panacea for the employee 
problem; but it is a most potent 
help. 

Censider only one angle — 

the worker’s wife. 


In case of death or disability to her husband 
it is she and her children who benefit by 
group insurance. This means that she is 
going to help you in the matter of the man’s 
contentment and cooperation in his job. 

This is only ene of many far-reaching 
influences invelved in greup insurance. 

We have two booklets, ‘Management, 
Men and Motives" and “Group Life In- 
surance,’* which throw light on this questien- 
Your local John Hancock office will be glad 
to send them to you, or they can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bureau, 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
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/ Atlantic City> 


Directly Facing the Sea 


An per og of — Old 
World and New 
and Appointments. 


Orchestra of soloists of inter- 
we Wee 


ig ove nF: SD ° 


Famous; French Grill and Restaurant 
maar yp i: 
and 

















SALEM WILLOWS, MASS. 


Swenbeck’s Park Cafe 


FAMOUS SHORE DINNERS 


BROILED LOBSTER FRIED LOBSTER 
STEAKS AND SALADS 


The only Restaurant at Salem Willows 
serving STEAMED CLAMS 
Mr. Swenbeck a former chef at Marston's, 
1070 on Street, Boston 
FREE PARKING TELEPHONE SALEM 52052 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare & Choice Books, Prints & Auto- 
ace gy is made og to distant buyers by Bn vo 


catalogues. No. 3. titles, 
price 10c; No. 165, Fine ae. 1679 titles, ee; No. 167, 
General Literature, 1730 titles, free; No. 168, Rare 
Americana, 309 pp., 2463 titles, illus., price 50e; Ne. 
169, Autographs, 4472 titles, free. 

When in Boston 

Browse in GOODSPEED’S 
Nes. 7 and 9a Ashburton Piace 
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ERE is a letter, sent from Newport 
News, Virginia, to Mr. Francis 
lerardi, editor of the Weekly News, a re- 
print of “What the World. Is Doing” in 
Braille for blind readers, which speaks 
most eloquently. It needs such comments 
as this to bring home to those of us who 
take their eyes for granted what it means 
to be without them: 


Dear Sir: 

I received your letter last week. Since 
that memorable event, I have been walking 
in a sort of dazzled dream. Words usually 
‘come to me easily, but with the thought 
that I no longer shall be shut in and shut 
out, unconscious of the mighty events 
that history has recorded while I slept, so 
to speak, I have been confused by a rush of 
words from which I am powerless to choose 

discreetly. You see, I have been deaf al- 
most from babyhood, and I do not know 
how what I say sounds to those who can 
hear. The ability to make our words ring 
with the profound sincerity that we 
“honestly feel is one of God’s greatest gifts 
to mankind. And the stillness that the deaf 
hear is not the most awful side of deafness. 
I envy you editors for the occasional oppor- 
tunities which are given you to do a big 
thing. All my life I have wanted to do a big 
thing, too. But, looking at men like you I 
now can see that to love God — that is 
doing the biggest thing that man ever did! 

- You will receive the happiness you deserve. 

Nora D. Horton. 


It’s the Lure of the Million 
Mark ) 


(Continued from page 258) 


same thing. The partnership income holds 
up fairly well into the next higher income 
class for, of course, the head of a big firm 
of corporation lawyers, for instance, isn’t 
going to withdraw his name or his partic- 
ipation in the partnership receipts, even 
though he acts as nothing more than an 
occasional jurisconsult. 

So it goes all through the several classes 
with the dividend class perhaps the most 
expressive of all. Here we see the effects 
of the conversion from keen business 
activity into the more sedentary pursuit 
of clipping coupons. The results of retire- 
ment from active business in which his 
capital has been required are evident, for 
now he has put that capital into solid 
investments; his dividend returns are 
more than three times what they had 
been. 

To be sure, many Americans go on and 
on piling up money; some doubtless from 
the sheer love of making money and of 
exercising the power it brings and others 
merely because they cannot help it. Their 
investments have proved so fortunate that 
accumulations continue. Or perhaps they 
have worked so hard to gain that million 
that they have forgotten how to play and 
are at a loss to spend a millionaire’s in- 
come. No doubt all these elements enter 
into the making of the supermillionaires. 
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The Switchboard 


_ An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 







A wes of cords 
plugged into num- 
bered holes. A hand 
ready to answer signals 
which flash from tinylamps. 
A mind alert for prompt 
and accurate performance 
of a vital service. A de- 
votion to duty inspired 
by a sense of the public’s 
reliance on that service. 

Every section of a tele- 
phone switchboard typi- 
fies the co-ordination of 
human effort and mech- 
anism which makes possi- 
ble America’s far-reaching 


ON 
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i) telephone service. 

y Its cords link for in- 
“stant speech those 
whoareseparated by a few 
milesor by acontinent. Its 
guardian operators are 
of the telephone army— 
men and women vigilant 
to meet a nation’s need 
for communications. 

In plant and personnel, 
the Bell System isin effect 
a vast switchboard serv- 
ing a nation that has been 
transformed into a neigh- 
borhood through telephone 
growth and development. 





Theirs is another story and a fasci- 
nating one. It is one thing to have a 
fortune of a million dollars — and per- 
haps a very desirable thing, because such 
a fortune practically insures a comfortable 
income of $100,000 a year. It is an entirely 
different thing to have an income of 
$1,000,000 a year. So much money coming 
in regularly must be something of a nui- 
sance to an individual, yet he does permit 
it or, at all events, fails to prevent it. In 
1924 there were seventy-five individuals 


RUMFORD PRESS 
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in the United States with such incomes, 
and the following year this figure had 
jumped to 207. Each year something must 
be done to get rid of $1,000,000 if one 
doesn’t want a second million treading on 
its heels. The penalty for not getting the 
million spent this year is that one must 
spend just so much more the next year. 
Before one knows it, he gets so far behind 
that spending must be doubled and re- 
doubled or the recipient will be com- 


pletely swamped. 








The Lost Leaders 


Readers of Tot INDEPENDENT will 
remember the articles, “Religious Liberty — 
‘the Great American Illusion,” by Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach which appeared in January 
issues of THe INDEPENDENT , 


This series —amplified — will appear in 
book form early in October, but the Sep- 
tember 17 issue of THe INDEPENDENT will 
contain a portion of one of the very best 
chapters, “The Lost Leaders” 


Prominent figures in the world of religion 
are discussed in this new article with Dr. 
Dieffenbach’s characteristic frankness 





If your subscription is one of those which 
are now tenewable, send your renewal in 
at once in order that you may not miss 
this worth-while contribution 7 


. Tue INDEPENDENT 
Special Of: fi er J 1o Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW READERS I should like to become acquainted with Tue INDEPENDENT. 


Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight months’ 
MAY RECEIVE subscription) at the Special Rate of $2.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
for 8 months (34 issues) 


for $ .00 
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